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No Change in ‘Neutral’ Sweden? 


By FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 


OU do not need to be long in Sweden to be reminded, 

as I was, that it is a country which has already over- 

come many of the practical and social problems we face 

here, and in which the problems that still do exist— 
and of course there are plenty of them—seem far less grim and 
urgent. First of all, there is no problem of post-war recovery. 
Sweden kept out of both world wars, and has not fought since 
1814. Last year, there were the beginnings of what some people 
called an economic crisis. Prices rose sharply: by nearly a quarter 
in twelve months. But wages rose, too. Now the inflation seems 
to be more or less under control, and, though prices are high, the 
Swedes in general enjoy a standard of living which—I think anyone 
would agree—is a good deal better than our own. There is, too, 
less difference in the way of life of different sections of the com- 
munity; and less difference in their outlook. The very great 
majority of them go to the same kind of schools, live in the same 
sort of flats and houses, wear the same sort of clothes, and enjoy 
the same sort of recreation. You certainly notice much more 
apparent difference between people as soon as you get back to this 
country. 

A week ago last Sunday morning, I was eating a late breakfast 
in a restaurant in Kiruna, an iron-ore centre in the Arctic Circle. 
It was getting on for ten o'clock, and sitting round me were little 
groups of miners chatting over glasses of weak beer. Obviously, 
they were wearing their Sunday best: but even so I could not help 
being struck by their smart nylon shirts, well-tailored suits, and 
general air of being prosperous and taking it for granted. (Incident- 


ally, I was also a little amused by the reserved, almost embarrassed 
way in which they cautiously sipped at their glasses, and very 
quietly enjoyed their Sunday-morning leisure. I have never before 
thought that the English were a specially gay or-garrulous people. 
But, my goodness, I thought so then. How different it would have 
been in an English pub! ) 

A little later, I went to call on one of these miners in his home— 
the top.flat in a three-storied, red, timber house. He and his wife— 
smart in a black-and-white frock—were at the table in their large 
dining room, having just finished a cup of coffee. The children—a 
little boy and a fair-haired girl of about ten, in blue, zipp-on suits 
—were listening to the wireless in the sitting room. I looked round 
at the attractive, light-painted walls, the fine furniture, smart 
curtains, the lampshades and the knick-knacks over the fireplace, 
and thought: here is as pleasant and comfortable a home as anyone 
could want, with a kitchen, refrigerator, electric cooker, aluminium 
sink, and all—which would be the envy of any British woman. 
And yet, for Sweden, there was nothing whatever unusual about 
this flat of an ordinary werking miner in a rather remote, small 
town. Soon after, back in Stockholm, I was looking round one 
of the markets. There at his spotlessly clean, white stall, loaded 
(and looking very decorative) with prawns, crayfish, salmon, and 
every other kind of fish I could think of, was the fishmonger whose 
wife, he told us, had just come back from a fortnight’s holiday on 
the French riviera. 

I give’ these two small examples to illustrate what a number of 
people—politicians and others—repeatedly told me: today, they 
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said, judging by any reasonable test of way of life or outlook, working 
people and the so-called middle classes were becoming indistinguishable 
in Sweden. In fact, one could hardly speak any longer of a proletariat, 
at all. The word had lost all meaning. 

What is the explanation for this prosperity; this lack of burning 
problems; for the fact that life in Sweden seems easy, uncomplicated, 
and pretty good, in comparison with almost any other country? Of 
course, Sweden’s successful neutrality in the war is a big part of the 
answer. Then, there is the fact that, on the whole, she produces and 
exports goods which the rest of the world needs and is prepared to pay 
for. Timber, paper, and wood pulp head the list; followed by iron 
ore, steel, and machinery. 


Almost Pure Ore 

But there is another reason for the comparative ease with which 
Sweden became a stable, prosperous, modern state. And it is very 
simple: she developed much later than any other western country. 
For an example, perhaps I could go back again to Kiruna. In 1900, 
when the founder of the city, Hjalmar Lundbohm, went there, there 
was literally nothing—not even a Lapplander’s encampment—to mark 
the site. Just two hills, with a lake lying between them. But those hills, 
and the ground under the lake, are almost solid iron ore—between 


one and one-and-a-half billion tons of it—the biggest concentration in. 


the world. And it is of very high quality: seventy per cent. pure. 

Today, Kiruna is a flourishing town of 12,000 people—in area it is 
the largest incorporated city im the world. Near its old church—built 
by the founder in the traditional shape of a Lapplander’s hut—stands 
a fine new grammar school, from the terrace of which I looked over 
the well laid-out streets and comfortable, solid-looking timber houses 
and blocks of flats. Iron is still Kiruna’s only livelihood, the miners its 
only workers: apart from a few hundred shopkeepers, administrators, 
and employees. But by now one of the hills, originally some 2,000 feet 
high, has had the whole of its summit blasted away and a ravine two 
miles long cut through its centre. Regularly, at eleven in the morning 
and seven in the evening of each working day, sirens blow a warning 
while explosions blast out more ore. Last year, 12,000,000 tons were 
loaded into the trains which roll ceaselessly towards the ports at Lulea in 
the Baltic and Narvik on the coast of Norway. 

Kiruna is some twelve miles north of the tree line, so that nothing 
grows on the bleak, gently rolling landscape but small, stunted birches, 
and, at this time of the year, clumps of bright-purple willow herb. In 
this country, the Lapps still graze their herds of reindeer, or hunt and 
fish. It is too far north for much farming—corn will not ripen—and 
there are bears and wolves out in the wilds. It is a grim climate, too: 
dark all day long from mid-November to mid-January, with spring 
late in June and autumn at the end of August. But when I tried to 
sympathise with people who live through it, they seemed almost 
offended. ‘ The air’s wonderful up here at Kiruna ’, a local schoolmaster 
assured me proudly, ‘and, after all, by January its quite light enough 
to ski—at least for a few hours in the middle of the day. In the summer 
as you know, we have no night at all. In fact, it’s a fine place to 
live in—interesting, and healthy, too’. Kiruna, I thought to myself, is 
also a good example of an efficient, modern industrial town which grew 
out of nothing in fifty years. 

But it was not the air of Kiruna, nor even its history, which had 
brought me there to see it. I came because I wanted to find out how 
northern Sweden, as well as the rest of the country, was feeling about 
the elections which are being held in less than three weeks’ time. 

To an Englishman—used to our own party polemics—those elections 
seem strange in several ways. First of all, the fact that no one is in 
any doubt whatever what the result will be. The only question is 
whether the Social Democrats—who with the small Farmers Party, 
are now in power—will gain a clear majority over all other parties. 
So, rather naturally, there is a slight air of unreality about the whole 
campaign. The second odd. thing—to an Englishman—about the cam- 
paign is that there seem to be rather few issues on which the big 
parties are violently divided. Though here I must be careful to recall 
that Professor Ohlin, the leader of the Liberal (and biggest opposition) 
party, did, when I saw him in his flat in Stockholm, vigorously attack 
the socialist outlook of the present ministers and their policies of regu- 
lation and high taxes. And the leaders of the smaller Conservative Party 
say the same. 

But, even so, the disagreements on domestic policy seemed to me to 
be much more questions of practical management than of ideas. And, 
on foreign affairs, there is really no disagreement at. all. Sweden’s 
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neutrality, of course, is something the world just has to accept. Her 
refusal to join the Atlantic Pact three years ago was probably a big 
disappointment to those who hoped to get her in. But I am bound to 
accept the fact that (as the Swedish Prime Minister said) ‘ Every 
people bases its policies on its own experience and its own history ’. 
And, certainly, in a country which has been neutral as long and as 
successfully as Sweden, it is not surprising that the great majority of 
people are content. 

Now here I must quickly add that, so far, my comments about the 
elections do not apply to the small Swedish Communist Party, which, 
in 1948, won just over six out of every 100 votes cast, and now has eight 
members in the Swedish House of Commons. Mr. Knut Ohlsson, an 
editor of the official Communist paper told me about their election 
programme. And, of course, most of what he said sounded familiar. 
The Communists’ main attack is on the Government’s neutrality policy 
which, they claim, is not really neutral at all, but deliberately favours 
what they call the western bloc. 

During my journey, I spent rather more time finding out about 
the Communists’ influence than their political strength, because what 
happens to them was, I thought, one of the most interesting features of 
the election. And although they are now politically unimportant, they 
do have significance in other ways. Some weeks ago, seven Swedish 
Communists were convicted, in the biggest espionage trial in Sweden’s 
history, for giving, over a number of years, information about military 
dispositions to Russian Embassy officials. A few months earlier, a 
naval petty officer—also a Communist—had been likewise sentenced 
for spying. And two months ago, two Swedish aircraft were lost over 
international waters near the Russian coasts of the Baltic sea, at least 
one of them, a Catalina, having been deliberately shor down by a 
Russian fighter. These events, which caused a great stir in Sweden, are 
expected to weaken the Communists in the election. But they may still 
have (in my view, rather surprisingly) some strength in Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, and up in the mining areas of the north—holding perhaps 
five of their present eight seats. But, with the exception of the uncertain, 
fate of the Communist Party, the general outlook in Sweden—politically 
and in most other ways—seems tc be ‘no change’. 

' —From a talk in the Home Service 


A. C. Cameron: 1894-1952 


WE RECORD WITH DEEP REGRET the death on August 26 of Mr. A. C. 
Cameron, who was Secretary of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting from 1935 to 1945. Miss Mary Somerville writes : 


- Courageous, affectionate, convivial, courtly—these words spring to 
mind when one remembers Alan Cameron as. Secretary of the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting. ‘The man’s a lion in an air raid” 
one of my senior colleagues wrote to me in the autumn of 1941, when 
most of us were out of things in Bristol. He embellished his letter with an 
unforgettable caricature of Alan in the bodily habit of the King of 
Beasts standing proud and imperturbable like a figure-head on the roof 
of Broadcasting House while ‘firebombs rained around him. Later we 
were to hear of deeper and less obvious reserves of courage. Unknown to 
those of ‘us who worked most closely with him he had been facing for 
years the onset of almost total blindness, a legacy of injuries sustained 
by Captain A. C. Cameron, M.C., in the first world war. He left us on this 
account in 1945, although his sight was, happily, afterwards restored in 
part by an operation. z 

“He was a man who exuded affection, and ali his staff and the staff 
of the School Broadcasting Department of the B.B.C. found that they 
could not but be fond of him. His genuine hospitality, and in particular 
his love of giving his guests, private or official, some modest gastronomic 
treat, will long be remembered. No one knew better than Alan, we used 
to say, which London restaurants were still trying to put up a good 
show, or showed to their proprietors a more sympathetic appreciation 
of their difficulties. - : 

“Another adjective for Alan is insistent. He had a comical side to him. 
He was comical in that engaging way which does not detract from dignity. 
Hundreds of stories could be collected of his conversations upon, and 
with, cats, for which he -had an almost reverential tendresse. Nor will 
any of us who attended his committees ever forget a trick he had of twist- 
ing his wiry locks into a row of perpendicular rats’ tails which on receipt 
of a note from his secretary, or so we believed, he would furtively unwind 
and smooth inte place again in the act of expounding some intricate 
piece of council business 5 

“It is sad to think we shall see no more a friend who had so individual 
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Development by Partnership in the Sudan 


By ARTHUR 


. HIS is the story of an experiment—although no one would 
have thought of it that way when it started. It was an experi- 
ment in developing what are sometimes called * backward 
countries ’. It began twenty-seven years ago in a very poor 

and politically dependent territory called the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
One of the biggest problems we face today is the problem presented 

by the existence of backward lands. Can we make better conditions of 

life and get greater production all round in a free world, or are we going 


to be pulled back by the poverty and increasing population in the - 


backward countries? That is a question that affects our own national 
problems. Many countries have not the capital or trained men to 
produce the food and raw materials needed today, and their standard of 
living is too low to buy the goods we have to sell. Yet it has seldom 
been more difficult to get out of this impasse. The people in these coun- 
tries tend to be strong nationalists and to resent foreigners. Their poverty 
encourages communism. Nationalism and poverty together lead to 
instability, and this keeps away capital. Naturally, the investor is shy of 
putting his savings—or his nation’s taxes—into 
countries where they risk confiscation, arbitrary 
taxation, and so on. 

Any plan of action or any policy which can 
cut through the economic and emotional diffi- 
culties which prevent development and give a 
plain basis of mutual confidence between 
investor and dependent country is badly needed 
in the world today. That is my excuse for tell- 
ing you the story of our Sudan partnership in 
development. We had these problems I have 
been describing right on our plate, and some 
of the features in our set-up helped us and may 
help others. Our development scheme was sited 
just south of Khartoum in a 5,000,000-acre 
plain lying between the Blue and White Nile 
rivers. The plain was called ‘ Gezira’ which 
means ‘island’ in Arabic, and we called our 
scheme the Gezira scheme. We built a dam 
two miles long across the Blue Nile at a place 
called Sennar, and dug 5,000 miles of canals, 
and so far we have got about 1,000,000 acres 
under irrigation. 

Before we started, the standard of living in 
the country was low: one suit of clothes, meat 
only occasionally, sugar, tea, and coffee all 
rather rarities. Fruit and vegetables unknown, 
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and, when uncertain rains made grain scarce, there was a real risk of 
famine. Today, as much food is produced in the irrigated area as 
used to come from the whole plain. And this is only a side line. The 
main business of the scheme is the production of cotton. Before it began, 
a shilling was quite a lot of money. Last year the cotton revenue alone 
brought an average of £750 to each of our 25,000 peasant farmers. 
The Sudan Government’s share of last year’s crop was £18,000,000 
plus another £10,000,000 from export duty. You can imagine what 
these figures mean in what was a desperately poor: country, which 
balanced its first budget at less than £1,000.000. The Gezira scheme 
today is the financial backbone of the Sudan; and, more than anything, 
has contributed to raising the living standards of the country and 
making the idea of political independence possible. 

There were two particular features in our capital structure which 
have a relevance to the world problem of development. The first is 
that we were a partnership. One of the greatest difficulties we face 
everywhere in dealing with under-developed countries is the emotional 


The dam across the Blue Nile at Sennar, and some of the 5,000 miles of canal built under the Gezira 
scheme. Below: Sudanese boys, at a training school run by the Gezira Board, learning the correct way 


to pick cotton 


feeling of the people. The people fear that foreign capital is going to 
mean foreign domination. Or they resent the idea of letting foreign 
capitalists own some major asset in their cnsintry instead of owning it 
themselves. They want to stand on their own feet. They do not want 
to be given an inferior position among other countries, like poor 
relations. These feelings have led, in recent years, to quite unreasonable 
actions being taken against foreign capital. The Gezira scheme was 
a threefold affair between the people of the district as peasant farmers, 
the Sudan Government, and a British commercial company called the 
Sudan Plantations. The point about the partnership was that you 
could get away from the feeling that it was a foreign capitalist who 
was making all the money. I do not say that we did not hear this 
criticism, but I do say that we could answer at once that eighty per 
cent. of the profit was going to the people and Government of the 
Sudan, and that this profit was the full sale value of the product 
without intermediaries getting a lot of the rake-off. 

Our partnership also meant that you got a blend of interests in 
the policy which shaped the scheme. The interests of the locals, the 
needs of the central government, and the demands of commercial 
prudence were not all separate. In these days, when politics so easily 
clash with business, this mutual merging of interests, saved us, I am 
sure, from some of the worst emotional differews js. 
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The second perticular feature about our capital structure was that 
there was a time limit to the foreign capital. The Sudan Plantations 
had a twenty-five-year concession. At the start its capital was abso- 
lutely essential. It provided the houses, factories, and workshops, 
paid the supervisory staff, provided loans for the peasants, and financed 
the crop. But, during the twenty-five years, the Sudan was able, out 
of the profits of the scheme, to put aside reserves to provide its own 
capital so as to take over in the end and do itself what the foreign 
company was doing. There was no recrimination about this, it was 
envisaged all along. At the end of the twenty-five years, the Sudan 
Plantations was publicly thanked in the Sudanese parliament for its 
outstanding help to the country, and its capital was paid back to it. 
The shareholders made about twelve per cent. on their money over 
the twenty-five years, and at the end got it back to invest somewhere 
else. This kind of structure simply made nonsense of any shout about 
foreign commercial interests owning the major asset in the country. 
But the matter went farther than that. The Sudan Government itself 
at the beginning had no money, and had to borrow £13,000,000 from 
Britain to build the dam and canals. 

This loan has already been reduced to half by sinking funds built 
up from the profits of the scheme, and, at the end of another twenty 
years, the whole of it will have been repaid, and then the whole Gezira 
undertaking will belong to the Sudan, free of any foreign capital claim. 
You can see, then, why I feel that our capital arrangements gave a 
remarkably fair deal both to the lenders and to the Sudan, and why I 
believe that a scheme on these lines might well help in other un- 
developed parts of the world. 


Reducing Risks of Graft 

An important question that naturally arises is whether the Sudanese 
will be able to carry on the scheme successfully, running it themselves. 
In a primitive country there is a risk that graft, ignorance, and in- 
efficiency may seriously interfere with success. For many years we have 
had it in mind that political independence would be coming to the 
Sudan, and have tried to keep our economic life there in harmony 
with it. This is done by associating the people in the scheme with the 
management of their own affairs—by village councils, estate councils, 
and also by a sort of farmers’ union of all the peasants. In these bodies 
a great many of the locals get a real share and interest-in all that is 
going on. We believe that this kind of thing reduces the risk of some 
small minority getting power and wealth into their own hands. But also 
we believe that by keeping the country people associated with activities 
like this that, after all, do control their lives, you get a much better 
balanced country when independence comes. So often in these backward 
countries the countryman gets left out of educational and political pro- 
gress which becomes concentrated in the town. We have deliberately 
included him. We have tried to bridge town and country by recruiting 
educated Sudanese for many jobs in the scheme, such as agricultural 
inspectors, irrigation engineers, health and education officers. In this 
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way we hope to give scope to educated men which will give them 
a creative satisfaction and will make them able to build up in a team, 
with the peasants, the real wealth of the Sudan, which lies in the land. 

But the most unusual feature of the Gezira scheme is that we were 
concerned from the start not merely about material development, but 
also about who was going to get the money that we were creating. It 
was not that we had in those days any ideological views; it was merely 
that we were determined to plan for fairness. Few people in England 
realise how often the wealth in these backward countries in Africa and 
Asia for instance all goes to the landlord. It is the biggest standing 
obstacle to progress throughout the Middle East and India, and the 
biggest invitation to communism. In the Gezira we did not just turn 
the tap on and let the landlord get the benefit of our development. 
Instead, we rented his land at the highest rate current before we began 
work, and gave him no further say in the profits as a landlord. Then 
we gave his land out as irrigated forty-acre tenancies, allowing one to 
him and to each of his family, but also to all the locals who used to 
work on his land. He could not complain of bad treatment because he 
was getting as good a rent as he had ever had, but the increased value 
due to our irrigation did not go to him alone. It was shared by everyone. 


The Preblem of Caos 

In these so-called backward countries fhe problem is threefold. 
They need material development; they want political independence, 
and they must have a fair distribution of the wealth, or the poverty 
will undermine the whole stability of their Government and that will 
be too risky for all concerned. It is ridiculous not to realise that the 
communist finds+an attractive way of selling his wares on these issues. 
He claims that his system means scientific development in which 
all can share, and he preaches it as a faith on an international scale. 
In comparison, the wares we sell usually consist of political indepen- 
dence—and a really genuine independence at that—and material 
development. But usually we have no special plan to get over the 
jealousies and anxieties which surround the problem of ownership. On 
the third issue, how the wealth we create is going to be shared out, 
we give no lead, and that is the most dynamic issue in these coun- 
tries. The most interesting feature of the Gezira scheme to me is that 
it does offer a policy on all three points. It has brought scientific 
material development; it has enabled and encouraged political inde- 
pendence; and it has seen that the wealth has gone to the peasant 
farmer and to the state, without executing all the landlords or imposing 
a bureaucratic tyranny. The scheme is a British and Sudanese contribu- 
tion which we could make on a wider scale in the world today. 

One last point of interest: who thought out the features of the 
scheme? You would not guess in a thousand chances. It was not the 
Fabian Society, although I do not think they would be ashamed of 
them: it was Lord Kitchener. Which only goes to show that there is 
no monopoly of virtue in political parties, and that in the end what 
really matters is equity, whoever brings it—Home Service 


The New State of Libya 


By LORD 


HE Italians carry a talent for comic opera wherever they go. 
The two Libyan cities of Tripoli and Benghazi—relics of their 
short-lived African Empire—provide the ideal settings for a 
theatrical performance. You have the bright Mediterranean 
lighting. You have the backcloth of modern imperial architecture, 
washed gaily white and pink and yellow, grandiose in scale, but never- 
theless apparently of pasteboard; you have the showy fascist monuments 
and the classical Roman columns, in a decor of waving palms’ and 
brightly-flowering oleanders; you have the great mock-Venetian strand 
by the harbour, just like a stage, where at any moment you expect to see, 
prancing in from the wings, a chorus of sailors in gala rig, or a ballet of 
Negro slaves, with carabinieri in close pursuit. 
Here, for a run of twenty or thirty years, the Italians staged a piece 
which was part comedy, part b!ood-and-thunder melodrama. They were 
followed—in the same stage setting now grown sadly tawdry and 
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dilapidated—by the British, with a rather more pedestrian performance, 
produced, without music, on the cheap. Now this run, in its turn, has 
come to an.end, and the stage-hands, as it were, have taken over the 
production. The Arabs, who have hitherto done little but watch, and 
often criticise, the antics of these foreign performers, have at last been 
given the chance to show what they can do themselves. They have taken 
possession of the stage, and have repainted the scenery, fresh as new, 
and are producing, with a maximum of enthusiasm and a minimum of 


British prompting, a show, with a slightly knockabout touch, which is . 


very much their own. 


_ The backers of this new production—indeed the authors of its libretto . ~ 
—are the United Nations. The new Libya has been ironically christened 


Tria Functa in UNO. In UNO, but im little else. After much palaver, 
the United Nations decided—rather to the surprise of the- Libyans 
themselves—that Libya should be an independent kingdom, uniting the 
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three all too separate territories of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the 
Fezzan. In history it has never been so united. The Romans, perhaps 
more realistically, incorporated Cyrene in the province of Crete and the 
islands, to which, geographically and economically, it seemed to belong; 
and they incorporated Tripoli, in the province of Africa, depending on 
Carthage. The Italians, 1,500 years later, ran them as two separate 
colonies: Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. That weary desert of white sand 
and scrub, which separates the two, is obviously one of the world’s most 
natural frontiers. Because of it Tripoli looks naturally west, towards 
Tunis and North Africa; and Cyrenaica looks east towards, Egypt and 
the Middle East. Now they are both required to turn round and look 
at each other, while the Fezzan, 300 miles to the south, must turn round 
from the Sahara and look at both. 

- Bravely calling themselves the United Kingdom of Libya, these three 
have evolved, with.the aid of the United Nations, a federal constitution 
whose complexity would daunt more civilised European peoples. It pro- 
vides for four govern- 
ments: one in each of the 
three territories, with a 
federal government over 
all and a King at the 
head. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has its head- 
quarters in one territory, 
Tripolitania; the King has 
his headquarters in an- 
other, Cyrenaica. The 
kingdom thus has two 
federal capitals, and par- 
liament must sit altern- 
ately in each: Tripoli in 
the winter, Benghazi in 
the summer. Such an 
arrangement, off the stage, 
has certain inconveni- 
ences. The Prime Minister 
must fly 400 miles when- 
ever he requires to see his 
King; there must be 
duplicate sets of federal 
parliament buildings, ad- 
ministrative offices and 
ministerial residences, in a 
country which can barely — 
afford one; there must be - = 
fleets of buses to trans- 
port deputies and govern- 
ment staffs 700 miles by road from one capital to another, and hotels 
in-which to house them when they get there. It is hardly surprising that 
transport should form one of the larger items of expenditure in the 
Libyan budget: in Cyrenaica it actually exceeds the sum available 
for education. 

The political problems are, of course, more formidable still. The three 
populations whom the United Nations has joined are of the same race, 
religion, and language, But there their affinity abruptly ends. There has 
never been close harmony between Tripolitanians and Cyrenaicans. 
Tripolitania is more evolved than Cyrenaica, with more than twice its 
number of inhabitants: a larger urban population, a larger settled 
peasant population and, moreover, a surviving population of 45,000 
Italians, both in the towns and on the land. Economically neither terri- 
tory depends on the other. Both are poor—and the Fezzan is still poorer 
—but Tripolitania, being more developed, is appreciably richer than 
Cyrenaica. Cyrenaica has a total population of only 300,000, of whom 
the majority are nomad Bedouin tribesmen. There are few peasant 
settlers and, since the war, no Italians. The Tripolitanians, with their 
greater western sophistication, tend to despise the Cyrenaicans.as back- 
woodsmen, and to be despised by them as townsmen. The Cyrenaicans 
fear absorption by the Tripolitanians, with their greater numbers. On 
the other hand they can claim, with some justice, to have a superior 
fighting record. During the colonial period they never yielded to the 
Italians, as the Tripolitanians did; and during the war they were 
staunch in their support of the Allies. Finally, the King, as head of the 
Senussi, has a far stronger following in Cyrenaica than in Tripolitania. 

The conflicting pretensions of federal and provincial governments are 
hard enough to reconcile, even when a close understanding exists 
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between the partners. They are harder still in the case of a people who 
have no such understanding, and who have moreover no experience of 
government at all. Strong separatist forces will have to be overcome 
before the Kingdom of Libya can live up to its title and claim to be 
truly united. There is a good deal of leeway in its constitution, which 
may drift one way or the other before it finally settles down. There 
may either be a tightening of federalism—which would be desirable in 
view of the country’s programmes of economic development—or there 
may be a loosening towards provincial autonomy. It is too soon to 
predict which. Meanwhile, Libya is a refreshing place to visit. For the 
Libyans themselves, uninhibited by those perplexities which afflict the 
western mind, are tackling their problems with a zest and a dash which 
makes up for their lack of experience. They are doing their best, in 
their own oriental way, to make a success of the role which the United 
Nations has so incontinently thrust upon them. If they succeed, as they 
possibly may, they will have created a nation where none existed before. 
: They require, of course 
—and for the present they 
admit that they require 
—the assistance of the 
foreigner, both admini- 
stratively and financially. 
Britain, America, and 
France—and, to a lesser 
extent, the United Nations 
as a whole—are providing 
them with that assistance. 
Administratively the fas- 
cists left a vacuum. Their 
colonial rule was direct; 
they trained few Libyans 
in administration, and 
educated few to be arti- 
sans, clerks, or profes- 
sional men, preferring to 
fill these jobs themselves. 
Thus in Libya today there 
is a missing generation of 
educated Arabs. Despite 
this the Government has 
been able to staff the 
greater part of its Ad- 
ministration with Libyans. 
Gilbertian situations arise, 
as when some old tribal 
sheikh, as governor of a 
district, finds himself 
suddenly subordinate to his former clerk, now a minister; when a 
bright young man is not allowed to finish his education in Britain 
because he is required to fill the post of Minister (or its equivalent) of 
Education at home. This at least has the good effect of injecting the 
Administration with young blood at an early stage. Libya is not ham- 
pered, as so many other Arab countries are, by an ‘old gang’ of 
politicians, with all the vested interests involved. 

The rest of the Administration has had to be staffed with 
foreigners: British (and in the Fezzan French) in the senior posts; 
British also, together with Egyptians, Palestinians, Lebanese, and—in 
Tripolitania only—Italians, in the junior. Each department in each 
Administration has a senior British adviser, who is in fact no more 
than an adviser, under the control of a Libyan Minister or Counsellor. 
Sometimes his advice is taken; sometimes not: as often, probably not. 
Some of these men, frustrated by the decline in standards of efficiency 
which must inevitably follow the transition from a European to an 
Arab administration, find their task discouraging. Others, more philo- 
sophical and more in tune with the Arab temperament, are content to 
observe that though progress by western standards may be slow and 
often devious, it is at least in the right direction. 

Next come the economic problems. Economically Libya is an 
artificial entity which, in its history, has functioned with any degree 
of prosperity only as part of a larger entity: the Roman Empire, 
for instance, which developed its territories as a source of foodstuffs, 
or the Fascist Empire, which developed them as an outlet for its 
surplus population, and thus injected money into them on an un- 
economic—or at the best a long-term economic basis. In modern 
times, demanding a modern standard of living, Libya can hardly be 
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viable except on some similar basis. 
and the people are backward. With outside assistance Tripolitania 
alone might pay its. way within five or ten years; but Cyrenaica, more 
primitive in its development and harder hit by the war, can hardly 
hope to do so much under a genera’ tion. Without such assistance neither 
could survive except by a reversion to the barest Bedouin standard 
of living. 


Military Bases as Invisible Exports 
Fortunately for its economy, Libya today is again part of a wider 
entity—this time in the strategic sense. As part of the northern frontier 


of Africa and of the western frontier of the Middle East, the country 


is vital to the defence of the western world. Thus Libya is kept going 
by an invisible export: military bases. America is already constructing 
a large air transport base outside Tripoli itself. Britarm has yet to 
decide what bases she requires, but has some 12,000 troops and some 
big army workshops,-in the country. Directly and indirectly, because 
of the need for such bases, Libya is receiving substantial subsidies, from 
Britain and America and, to a lesser extent, France. Britain’s main 
contribution is' to make good the deficit in the Libyan budget, amount- 
ing to about £1,000,000. Moreover, the country has become, for what 
that is worth, the ‘spoilt child ’—or, in more conventional terms, the 
“special responsibility "—of the United Nations. Thus the financial 
vacuum left by the Italians is being filled, or at least partially filled. 

With foreign money come foreign experts. Their task is the 
economic development of this rather arid territory to which the 
Italians used to refer ruefully as ‘the bone of the chop without the 
meat’. Their primary problem is a human problem. To develop 
the land—and there is no doubt that it can be developed—it is neces- 
sary first to develop the people: to produce peasants, artisans, engi- 
neers; to build nothing less than a new Libyan society. The people of 
Libya are still to a great extent nomad tribesmen. In Tripolitania, 
thanks partly to Italian example, they have begun to settle om the land. 
In Cyrenaica they still cling to their herds, despising the settled way 
of life. In the abandoned Italian settlements they keep their beasts 
in the neat peasant houses and camp in their Bedouin tents outside, 
leaving their goats to devour the trees. Thus a peasamt community 
has to be created virtually from scratch. The foreigners propose to 
create it by the establishment of agricultural schools and experimental 
stations, and by the distribution of agricultural advisers throughout 
the country. 

At the next social stage they must create a class of artisans. Tripoli 
still has a large population of Italian craftsmen, to leaven the Bedoum 
lump. In Benghazi no such class exists, and it is hard to find anyone 
to mend a bath-tap or stitch a suit, far less-‘to make a pair‘ of shoes 
or a piece of furniture or a carpet. Thus trade schools are to be 
established, with the aim of producing, within five years, a cadre of 
Libyan skilled workers. Finally the foreigners must create a profes- 
sional class. The Libyans have produced a cadre of civil servants, 
but there is, I believe, not a single Libyan doctor or engineer in the 
country. Thus schools are being developed on a wide scale, and 
arrangements are being made to provide as many Libyans as possible 
with a free university education abroad. 

These are some of the more immediate plans for the development 
of Libya. How will they work out in practice? This will depend 
large:y om two factors: on the attitude of the foreigner towards the 
Libyan and the attitude of the Libyan towards the foreigner. The 
first is largely a human factor. The second is a human but also a 
politcal factor. 
realisation that foreign aid and foreign advisers are necessary. But 
that in itself does not make them welcome. Gratitude is seldom a 
factor in international affairs—far less in Arab affairs. 

For the present, Libya is happily free from organised nationalist 
exuemism. The extremist party in Tripolitania, the National Congress, 
was suppressed and its leaders (who were technically foreigners) exiled 
for subversive activities at the time of the elections. The extremist 
party in Cyrenaica, the National Assembly, was: similarly suppressed. 
The objectives of these parties had in fact been achieved: a united, 
independent Libya. But their followers, between nationalist Tunisia 
o» the one hand and nationalist Egypt on the other, are unlikely to remain 
dormant for long. The cry for the expulsion of the foreigner, regardless 


of the country’s real interests, is sure to arise, as in Persia and Egypt,’ 


, and it may well arise this autumn when a treaty, concerning the 
British bases in Libya comes to be negotiated. Egypuan influence— 
or potential influence—is already strorig, especially in Cyrenaica. 
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There is for the present, among Libyans, a sober. 


~ 


Water is scarce, the soil is poor 


Secondary education there is eS entirely in the hands of Egyptian 
teachers, and even British teachers of English are being replaced by 
Egyptians. The Egyptian curriculum prevails in all Libyan schools, 
and hundreds, of Libyans are going, at government expense, to Egyptian 
universities. There is an all too familiar Egyptian ring about a section 
of the Cyrenaican press, which is permitted to denounce the 
‘imperialist’ British as the ‘Mongols of the twentieth century’. Al- 
ready, in the Libyan Government, there is a movement to get rid 
of British officials. The future prosperity of Libya will depend on the 


extent to which its leaders, in face of growing nationalist pressure, 


will prove strong enough to maintain a policy friendly to the west. 
This in turn will depend on the west’s own capacity for nat he agen and 
leadership. 

Comparisons have been made between Libya, this new Arab state 
under the influence of Britain, and Transjordan, that Arab state which 
British influence established a generation ago. These comparisons are 
false. Many conflicting forces, internal and international, operate today 
to distinguish Libya from that peaceful, feudal British satellite. There 
are the influential forces of nationalism among Libya’s neighbours. 
There are the interests mot only of Britain but of America, France, and 
Italy. There is the changed role of Britain, endeavouring to maintain 
her position in the Middle East by diplomacy rather than force. There 
is finally the internal shift of power, evident in different degrees in 
different Arab countries, from the old oriental ruling families to a new 
and westernised middle class. 
which is both decisive and tactful. First, we must make up our minds 
without further delay, as the Americans havé done already, just what 
we require from Libya in the way of military bases and other facilities, 
and just what: we are prepared to give in return. We must make it 
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These forces call for a British policy: 


clear that we intend to stand by our own interests and at the same: 


time to respect the interests of the Libyans, takimg pains to eliminate 
sources of friction between us, however small. We should, for example, 
evacuate all Libyan buildings still occupied by the British Army; we 
should consider making our grant-in-aid an unconditional payment for 
the use of bases, instead of tying it to the Budget deficit, with all the 
implications of British financial control which that involves; and we 
should reduce the qoamity but improve the quality, of our British 
advisers. 


Need te Win over Arab Middle Class 

To ensure the goodwill .which alone can make these bases tenable, 
we must establish the closest possible understanding with the rulers 
of Libya at every level: with King Idris in Benghazi, who is still 
almost as powerful in Libya as King Abdullah was in Jordan; with the 
Government in Tripoli, whose power, under a democratic constitution, 
will progressively increase as time goes on; and finally with the rising 
class of educated Libyans, on whom, rather: than the Bedouin tribes, 
that power will increasingly depend, In the past our position in the 
Middle East was built up and maintained largely by personal influence: 
by the influence of indivdual personalities, who gained the friendship 
and confidence of the Turkish and Arab ruling class. We have yet 


to establish a comparable personal influence with the new Arab ruling. 


middle class. 
against the foreigner. But it is, perhaps, still not too late to win it to. 
our side. Much can be done by the education of Arabs in British 
colleges and universities. Still more can be done by ensuring that the 
British advisers who still work for the Arab governments are of the. 


It is this class which has turned, almost everywhere, 


highest possible quality: by selecting them carefully and by providing. 


them with financial guarantees which they do not at present enjoy. 
It is a humiliating fact that, since the British evacuation of Palestine 


and Persia and the demand for the British evacuation of Egypt, no ° 


Arab government will publicly avow an allegiance to Britain. In 
Libya there is still a chance to-stem this catastrophic anti-British tide. 


But we must act quickly ; we must act decisively; and, above all, we. 


must act with 1 imagination.—T hird Programme 


A lively attack on the Minister of Housing and Local Government for 
“hobbling’* the new Joint Planning Board for the Lake District is to be 
found in the Report and News Letter of the Friends of the Lake District, 
dated August, 1952. Criticism is also directed at the handicaps imposed 
on other Joint Planning Boards for national parks under the 1949 Act— 
for example, im the Peak District. The President of the Friends of the 
Lake District is Sir Norman Birkett, and the Secretary is. ecw: eras 
14 Princes Street, Ulverston, Lancs. : 
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Science and Faith—II 


The ‘Why?’ and the 


By ROBERT 


N the first broadcast of this series*, Professor Baillie referred to 

one very important difference between the science of today and that 

of the Greeks. Modern science, he said, unlike Greek science, 

entirely excludes from its explanations all reference to final causes, 
and it is for this reason that we have been so much more successful than 
the Greeks both in understanding nature and in harnessing it. Modern 
science resolutely refuses to allow any admixture of metaphysics in its 
description of phenomena, and it concerns itself solely with the way 
in which events and phenomena are interrelated. This interrelation is, 
of course, a causal one. That is to say it is a relationship of cause and 
effect, and it is for this kind, often called efficient causes, that Professor 
Baillie suggested the word cause should be reserved. Broadly speaking, 
efficient causes represent answers to the questions “How? ’, ‘In what 
manner?’ Such causes are themselves also effects of still earlier causes. 
On the other hand, final.causes, which-Professor Baillie calls ‘ reasons ’, 
answer questions of the form ‘ Why? ’, ‘ For what purpose? ’, and they 
have the curious property that if we try to regard them as an effect of 
yet another cause—a thing which is always possible for efficient causes 
—we find that, so far as they can be said to be caused at all, it is their 
own effect that is the cause. Final causes arise in order that their effects 
may come about. 


The Lesson of the Neon Signs 

Let me give you an example to illustrate this. We are all of us 
familiar with neon signs. Actually, many gases other than neon are 
used to obtain the variety of colours we see, but it is neon which gives 
the bright, penetrating red used especially for warning and safety 
devices, such as, for example, the great red beacon at Croydon airport, 
not far from my home. For many years, especially before the use of 
radio navigation, it has guided airmen to the airport even from the coast 
of France. Think of one of the long, straight tubes which go to make 
up this beacon. They are filled with neon gas at low pressure, and an 
electric current is passed down the tube. It so happens that in my 
laboratory there are several tubes rather like this, and for a number 
of years we have been studying the processes which occur when an 
electric ‘current is passed through the gas and it is made to glow. We 
are able to measure the amount of electricity in each cubic centimetre of 
the glowing gas. We can measure the temperature of the particles carry- 
ing the electricity (sometimes it is as much as 100,000° C.) and we can 
measure, too, the weight of the tiny gas-particles and the speeds at 
which they are moving. Very beautiful patterns and colours can be 
produced—for example, a system of little domes of pink light rotating 
at one end of a tube full of pale purple gas, or half a dozen shimmer- 
ing white cloudlets with a fringe of brilliant purple at the lower border 
of each. 

In the laboratory where I work we are very interested in these dis- 
charges, because from them we are learning about the ways in which 
atoms and electrons react together when they collide, facts which 
we know no other way of obtaining, and which may be valuable in 
helping us to understand a number of atomic phenomena. But let us 
suppose now that, for some reason or other, we decide to investigate 
the Croydon beacon, so we have one of its long discharge tubes sent 
down to our laboratory. ‘Why’, we ask ourselves, ‘is this discharge 
red? ’ We set to work and soon, discover that the gas in the tube is neon 
and that the electrons—tiny carriers of electric charge—have the 
enormous temperature of 40,000° C.‘Ah’, we say, ‘ that explains it. The 
atomic structure of neon is known to be such that when the gas is 
excited by electrons of this temperature it must emit a-visible spectrum, 
predominantly red’. Pleased with our success, we tell our discovery to 
a pilot friend who receives the news with marked lack of enthusiasm. 
* Surely ’, he says, ‘it is red because that is the colour which stands out 
most prominently from a distance’. Which of us is right? Clearly, we 
both are. There are two kinds of explanation. One tells us how the 
redness comes about—the efficient cause—and the other for what pur- 
pose or reason it was made red—the final cause. Each is a complete 
and self-contained answer in its setting, and any attempt to mix the two 
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kinds of answer would lead only to confusion. The airman’s explanation 
in no way clarifies the physics, and no study of its physics could ever 
tell us why the beacon is there, for that is a question outside of physics. 
Vital as its message might be to us as airmen, if we persist in asking 
questions in terms of physics alone we must remain for ever 
unenlightened. 

This tendency to concentrate on only one aspect of things is often 
referred to as the abstractness of science. Science (and here I am 
using the term to mean natural science and not just any field of exact 
knowledge) deals with and describes only one aspect of reality. Well, 
you reply, that is only common sense. I agree: and yet it is easy in 
these days, when science affects us so greatly, to overlook the existence 
of extra-scientific categories, that is to say, of knowledge and experience 
which is outside the realm of natural science. 

Take another example. We were talking just now about some of the 
beautiful forms that discharges may take, and yet if you were to look 
at my laboratory notes you would find no mention of this beauty. 
Perhaps you will say to me ‘ Your study is incomplete. You should say 
something about the beauty also’. Of course, I confess I am not 
able to measure the beauty of discharges; but you might argue that 
I could make an estimate of their relative beauty, or at any rate of 
popular appreciation, by a sort of Gallup poll. It is true that could be 
done, and such information might be both interesting and important, 
but it would still have no place in my studies. It may or may not be 
possible to make an accurate observation of these characteristics, but 
in any case they are quite irrelevant to the physics of discharges. 
Questions about the beauty, popularity, or verbal significance of the 
neon sign have, of course, simply no place in the vocabulary of physics. 
Everyone may be agreed about the answers, and perhaps some of the 
questions can be answered quite precisely. They are-not meaningless 
questions and, though they are not scientific, they are not unreasonable. 
They deal with matters outside of physics, and however complete our 
physical knowledge might be, it could never provide the answers. On 
many occasions in our lives we inake decisions which we rightly regard 
as reasonable, but the grounds for some of these decisions have nothing 
to do with natural science. 

In principle, the scientific description of a situation might be con- 
sistent and self-contained, and have no gaps at all. That is not yet the 
case and, in fact, many scientists believe that it never can be; but even 
if I could know one vast equation which would describe the whole 
course of physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and so on, there is 
still an obvious sense in which I would not know all that was knowable. 
Consciousness of self, of beauty and, most would agree, of moral 
responsibility would still be left undescribed. The purpose and meaning 
of things, of the situation as a whole, would still escape me. I would 
be like a man understanding the mechanics of a typewriter, but ignorant 
of the significance of an alphabet. The mechanism of the neon sign 
may be known completely but the word it spells may remain unknown. 


Necessary Abstractness 


You will realise that I am not saying that scientific knowledge must 
always remain incomplete, though perhaps it must, but that co-existing 
with a complete scientific description of everything are kinds of know- 
ledge equally reasonable and perhaps much more important. There is 
the ‘why?’ as well as the ‘how?’ This abstractness of science is de- 
liberate, and it is necessary. As Professor Baillie reminded us, rapid 
progress in natural science had to wait for the exclusion of final causes. 
The trouble is that we have now swung to the opposite extreme and 
have become so impressed with the usefulness of asking ‘how?’ that 
we are liable to forget ever to ask ‘ why?’ 

It is easy to become obsessed with the scientific method. Science is 
an attractive and absorbing subject. It is particularly well suited to 
expression in the shorthand of mathematics, and thus benefits from 
the power of mathematical logic. It is entirely objective, and of itself 
raises no awkward ethical questions, and moreover it provides man with 

(continued on page 383) 
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Seience and Life 


HOSE who tuned in to the Home Service at 9.15 last night 

were fortunate in being able to listen to Professor A. V. Hill, 

President of the British Association, now in session at Belfast, 

talking on a problem that touches us all whether we happen 
to be scientists or not. His subject was ‘The Ethical Dilemma of 
Science ’—not a new question, but one that has assumed a new signifi- 
cance because of the dangers to which scientific and technical 
developments have now exposed us. 

The dilemma in its acutest form appears in the fact that all know- 
ledge cam be used for good or for evil: man therefore is faced with a 
choice—shall he abandon his search for further knowledge and con- 
centrate on studying the best use to which his present knowledge can 
be put? Or shall he pursue his quest for knowledge in the belief that 
more and more of science and its applications can alone bring 
prosperity and happiness to the world? Both views are extreme and 
both seem to Professor Hill entirely wrong—though he admits that the 
second is the more perilous, in that it is more likely to be commonly 
accepted. The reality, he declares, lies somewhere in between: 

“Completeness and dignity’ to use Tyndall’s phrase, are brought to 
man by three main channels, first by the religious sentiment and its 
embodiment in ethical principles, secondly by the influence of what 
is beautiful in nature, human personality or art, and thirdly by the 
pursuit of scientific truth and rts resolute use im improving human life. 

Between the scientific spirit and the religious spirit, then, it is not 
conflict but co-operation that is needed, and along this road both for 
scientists and for non-scientists there lies hope of resolving the dilemma. 

One fact, we must all agree, is beyond doubt: it is now totally 
impossible to reverse the process of discovery. It will certainly go on. 
There need be no fear, therefore, that we shall be promoting what 
Professor Hill calls ‘a refusal of science’ if we turm our spare energies 
to studying the other side of the problem comprehended in the question 
“how to live’. Here we enter the realm of values on which it is not 
the role of science to pronounce. If, as Professor Hill suggests—and 
many will agree with him—co-operation is to be the watchword, the 
ground must be prepared; and where is such preparation likely to be 
more fruitful than in the field of education, particularly university 
education? In his recently published book, Education and the Spirit 
of the Age*, Sir Richard Livingstone, speaking of the limitations and 
narrowing effects of a purely scientific education, alludes to its lack 
of humanity. 

But [he goes on] we have to live with human beings—including 
ourselves—and nearly all the problems of life are human, whereas the 
problems and subject-matter of physics, chemistry, and biology are 
not. When we enter their laboratories, we find little human there, except 
ourselves and our fellow workers. We are in a world of cells, elements, 
atoms (or whatever substitute for them the latest analysis reveals). 
There are obvious dangers im living im such a world. It is too unlike 
the world of men to be a good preparation for it: the fundamental 
reality in that world is human personality: the ideal society is a 
community of such personalities, self-controlling, self-developing, self- 
respecting, and respecting others. But natural science is not concerned 
with personality, at least im this sense and in these relations: and there 
is a risk that when we return to the human world, we may be inclined 
to ignore its difference from the laboratery, and even to treat men as 
if they were elements or cells. 

That may not be the last word on the nature of a scientific education, 
but it is an aspect of the subject that those concerned must take into 
>‘account if the co-operation advocated by Professor Hill. is to be 


genuinely practised. 
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What They Are Saying 
Broadcast comments on Mr. Eisenhower’s New York speech 


MOSCOW BROADCASTS APPEAR TO HAVE been too busy with the new 
party statute and five-year-plan to devote much attention to the speech 
of Mr. Eisenhower last week when he told ex-servicemen in New York: 

The day must come when the peoples of the enslaved lands will have 

_the opportunity, in the fullness of freedom and in the light of inter- 
national scrutiny, to choose their own paths into the future. We must 
tell the Soviets that we shall never rest content until the tidal mud of 
aggressive communism has receded within its own borders. 

However, the following comment from Pravda was quoted from 
Moscow: 

The Soviet people can only Jaugh at Eisenhower’s threats against the 
Soviet Union just as they laughed in the past at Hitler’s threats. It is 
said that the policy of threats is the weapon of the weak against the 
timid. Well, let General Eisenhower scare the crows in the kitchen 
garden if he likes scaring so much. 5 

Broadcasts from the Soviet zone of Germany described Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s speech as the answer of the ‘American monopolists” to the 
latest Soviet Note on Germany: ‘a strident war fanfare—a speech 
so surprising and arrogant that it will rouse and alert the friends of 
peace the world over”. The speech had revealed the true aims of the 
so-called European Defence Army: a war of aggression and annihilation 
against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, for which the 
Germans were to act as blood donors. But the forthcoming Soviet 
Communist Party Congress would show before the entire world that 
whereas the imperialists were planning to turn dwellings into deserts 
and to destroy people wholesale by bacterial and napalm bombs, the 
Soviet Union was turning deserts into fertile lands, working indefatig- 
ably to multiply the prosperity of its peoples. 

Commentators in western Europe, for the most part, were also critical 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s speech—though, of course, for quite different 
reasons. This, disapproval centred. on the fact that the western nations 
were united under the Atlantic Pact to resist Soviet imperialism in a 
military defensive alliance, and not ome committed to the liberation 
of the enslaved nations by war. Other commentators pointed out that 
Mr. Eisenhower was not advocating their liberation by war, but that 
his policy—if put into operation and not considered as merely elec- 
tioneering—would seem to involve the risk of war. Many commentators, 
therefore, gave a more favourable reception to Mr. Stevenson’s speech. 
As the conservative Le Figaro was quoted as saying: 

The language used: by Stevenson tends to recognise that Europe has’ 
a right to decide what policy it is to pursue towards the Soviet Union. 
The Atlantic Pact is an instrument for the containment of Communism, 
and cannot become an instrument for pushing it back. 


From Australia, the Brisbane Courier-Mail was quoted as reminding its 
readers that Mr. Eisenhower was leading an attack on the Democratic 
Party and the Truman Administration: 

‘He is condemning the Truman Administration for not being tough 
enough with Russia. He would answer Russia’s propaganda war against 
free nations by keeping alive hope for freedom among all the peoples 
she has enslaved beyond the Iron Curtain. The American Presidential 
campaign has taken a turn which must be a'shock for the Kremlin’s 
strategists. The man who will be the next President of the U.S.A., if the 
American people vote the once-traditional get-out-of-Europe ‘party in 
power, will abandon no front against aggressive Communism that needs 
American aid. ; 

Meanwhile, commentators in the free world welcomed the publication 
last week of the Draper Report, with its recommendations for American 
aid to Europe. From France, the Radical Socialist L’ Aurore was quoted 
as saying: 

If American capital is invested in France, it will lead to an immediate 
lowering of production costs. It will boost output, improve the workers” 
conditions, and build a rampart against Communism. 

The New York Times, endorsing the arguments in the Draper Report, 
was quoted as making the following points: 


American exports are necessary to maintaim whatever political and 
economic stability has been created in the free world as the first defence 
against Communism. They are necessary to complete the western re- 
armament programmes to discourage new Soviet aggression and to avert 
a third world war. ... A drastic reduction of all American exports 
would not only undermine N.A.T.O., but might even precipitate that 
economic collapse in the west for which Stalin has been waiting since 
the end of the war. 
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Did You Hear That? 


WINE CRISIS IN WESTERN GERMANY 

IN WESTERN GERMANY the wine industry is facing a crisis. Two-thirds 
of last year’s vintage and of the year before lies unsold in the cellars 
of the wine-growers and the big wine exporting firms. This year 
officials of the Federal Food Ministry expect a bumper harvest. 
Doucias Stuart, B.B.C. correspondent in Bonn, spoke about it in 
“Radio Newsreel ’. 

“The problem’, he said, ‘is where to store it; with so much wine 
from previous years still unsold, German wine-growers lack barrels 
and storage space; they fear a glut on the wine market and look 
enviously at France where the Government, expecting a bountiful vin- 
tage this year, has ordered over ; 
26,000,000 gallons of wine to be dis- 9° > oT 
tilled into alcohol to maintain prices. 
German wine-growers recognise that 
the Federal Government cannot take 
similar action: their wine is not suit- 
able for distillation. German-made 
brandy, for example, is distilled ex- 
clusively from imported French wines. 
Nevertheless, the wine-growers hope 
that the Federal authorities will take 
action to protect their interests. 

‘The manufacturers of sparkling 
wine in western Germany believe that 
they have an immediate answer to this 
problem of what they term “ under- 
consumption”. At present there is a 
federal tax of approximately 5s. on 
every bottle of *German sparkling 
wine sold in the Federal Republic. 
The manufacturers say that if this tax 
is reduced they can double their output. To do this they will have 
to buy all the unsold wine lying in the cellars of the wine growers. 

“Before going on holiday, the Lower House of the Federal Par- 
liament discussed this question of reducing the tax on German 
sparkling wine. The Deputies agreed in principle to lower the tax by 
two-thirds. But Parliament does not meet again until the beginning 
of this month, and the sparkling wine trade will not buy from the 
growers until the contemplated tax reduction is an established fact. 
The German wine industry, however, recognises that even if the con- 
templated tax reduction on sparkling wine solves the problem of this 
year’s surplus, it does not solve the industry’s long-term problem. To 
do this, the vintners say, they must increase consumption of German 
wine at home and abroad. Before the war, the people of eastern 
Germany bought one-quarter of western Germany’s wine production. 
Today this market is closed, and wine consumption in the west has 
not risen to maintain sales. The average consumption of wine per head 
of population in the Federal Republic is one-and-a-half gallons a 
year. For a wine-producing country this is not high—in France, con- 
sumption is thirty-two gallons a year per head of population ’. 


THE INNOCENCE OF THE GRIBBIN 

Epwyn CROWLE, in a West of England Home Service talk, spoke 
about his favourite headlands. ‘The Gribbin’, he said, ‘is not one of 
the less-known British sea-birds, nor an invention of Edward Lear. It is 
a headland on the South Cornish coast, though you would not speak 
of Gribbin Head any more than you would say Dodman Point. They 
are familiarly Gribbin and Dodman, facing each other across eight 
miles of St. Austell Bay. Dodman—you would guess it from the name 
—is remote and masculine, Gribbin inviting and feminine. Both of 
them distinct personalities: you know the way some of our south-coast 
headlines acquire characters of their own the longer you look at them 
and walk them. On the north coast, as far as I can see, they are all 
versions of the same thing—all snub-nosed, would-be Tintagels. 
Disastrous country if you happen to like trudging down the coast. If 
you should ever make the heroic attempt to walk down the north coast 
to Land’s End, and suffer these discouragements, take my tip, abandon 


the struggle, and take a series of buses or trains, or both, to Fowey. 

“There is no doubt about it, the Gribbin is a walker’s paradise. The 
cliffs rise and fall to the eye in the delicious curves one sees more 
often in islands than in promontories, the sands are a neat con- 


cave at Polkerris or straggling at Pridmouth, and there are 
wonderful interior valleys shut away from the mainland. 
Presiding over this landscape is the headland itself, the hill 


with a seamark on top and shaped away on all sides as evenly as 
a limpet shell. The turf on the hill is that special spongy turf that 
seems to grow wherever the land pushes well out to sea. There are 
no roads, and the railway decently burrows through miles inland. 


Gribbin Head: on the left is Fowey lighthouse 


‘The innocence of the Gribbin: that is how it seemed to me as I 
sat in the immense shadow of the seamark, looking out over generous 
cornfields and woods and miniature bays retreating behind them. Meta- 
phor is a luxury to be enjoyed when one has reached the top after a long, 
hot walk. Down there it was a different matter. There was nothing 
innocent about Coombe Hawne. Here we stopped to eat our sandwiches, 
we chose a suitable flat stone with an uninterrupted view of the sea. Then 
I found we were sharing our bit of beach with a number of South Devon 
bullocks. They pretended to be drinking the water draining through 
the pebbles, and clambered woodenly into the rock-pools, looking at 
us and our sandwiches the while with the self-conscious interest of 
cattle. This persuaded us that we were not hungry any more, and at 
the other end of the beach a couple of sun-bathers began to dress. 

‘The cliff walk is attended with other minor perils. For example, 
the path has a habit of going over the edge if you do not happen to 
be noticing, so it is as well to trespass into the last weedy swirl and 
slurry of the cornfield. Then there are barbed-wire stays of the sheep- 
fence like the guy-ropes round a tent, and brambles that loop over the 
path like rabbit snares. 

‘ All things considered it is better to postpone other thoughts until 
one has negotiated the lesser headlands, green lawns curving down 
almost to the water’s edge, and slanting inlets where every wave that 
comes in slocks a little in its narrow shoe and dances at the end of its 
run. It is only when you are sitting on the dilapidated pavement at the 
foot of the seamark that you will have leisure to appreciate some 
quality in the landscape before you—it challenges description; I call 


it innocence’, 


BUTTERFLIES ON A SWING 

‘We do not generally think of insects as being playful’, observed 
EVELYN CHEESMAN in a Home Service talk. ‘ But the Little Monarch 
butterflies which I watched very often on my last collecting expedition 
really seemed to be amusing themselves, just passing an idle hour in 
sport. 

ESTE was on a coral atoll, Lifu Island off New Caledonia, where 
numbers of butterflies pass through on migration. Among the weeds 
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was a marguerite which grew to about two feet high, with small single 
flowers each on a slender stem. Many insects are keen on these flowers, 
which have plenty of nectar; you can actually see it glistening in the 
brimming florets, visited by bees, flies, and butterflies. It is amusing 
to watch the heavy bees on these small flowers, they get quite fussed, 
but the Little Monarch apparently enjoys the motion and will deliberately 
settle on the flowers for the sake of having a quiet little swing. I 
noticed that there was a certain hour for this swinging—between 
three and five in the afternoon—and at first I concluded that this 
depended on the sun, until I discovered that sunshine, was equal over 
the whole of a plantation. But only one corner of it was open on to a 
beach, and that was the Little Monarch’s playground. Then I realised 
that it was the wind which made this a favourable spot, for at that 
hour a light breeze was coming off the sea at the corner which set the 
marguerites swaying while the remainder of the plantation was screened 
by bushes. 

‘The butterflies would take some time to choose a suitable swing. 
The longest stems seemed favourites, not with flowers on them but the 
dead dry heads. I suppose these are firmer to cling to than soft petals. 
Having decided on the best place the butterfly took a still longer time 
to arrange itself with its wings closed in a position to catch the wind 
at a certain angle. Light as they are, the weight of the Little Monarchs 
perched on the top would set the long stems oscillating like an inverted 
pendulum, or rather like a metronome’. 


THE WHOOPING CRANE’S LAST RETREAT 
Two American naturalists recently returned home from a remote corner 
of Canada’s northlands to say they had discovered where the whooping 
crane goes to lay its eggs. DR. MAURICE BuRTON, of the Natural 
History Museum, spoke about this beautiful bird in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 
‘ The whooping crane’, he said, ‘is an outstanding bird. First of all, 
its cry: you can hear it from two or three miles away—a vibrant, 
sonorous trumpeting—an impelling sound. And then, appearance: the 
bird is not only handsome, it is big—four to four-and-a-half feet high, 
and heavier than many a big dog; it is pure white, with dull red 
patches on the head and sides of the throat, and when it flies, it shows 
the black tips to its wings. It has an apparent air of great dignity, 
both in flight and when stalking through reeds. ; 
“The whooping crane is one of the rarest birds in North America. 
When the first settlers arrived there it was common over vast areas of 
open marshes and prairies, from the Hudson River and the great sub- 
Arctic Mackenzie River, right 
down through the great plains 
to Iowa, Nebraska, and the 
lonely coastal marshes of 
Louisiana. The birds were so 
numerous in some places that 
' their whooping cries must have 
almost filled the air. Not so 
today. The whooping crane 
‘has been almost wiped out, 
simply because of the changes 
man makes in the countryside 
when he arrives in a new area. 
‘In bygone times the bird 
migrated in large numbers 
from the northlands of Canada, 
southwards to the heat of 
Florida, Texas, and the eastern 
shores of Mexico. That was in 
the autumn. Each spring they 
headed north again to their 
breeding grounds. The whoop- 
ing crane is a shy bird: it 
likes privacy for its breeding, 
and as civilisation began to 
move northwards, so it found 
it increasingly difficult to find 
suitable. places in which to 
build its ungainly nest. The 
result was the numbers of the 
whooping crane began to drop 
off, until the bird was reduced 
to a maximum of just a score 
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The Whooping Crane: one of the rarest birds in North America 
Allan D. Cruickshank. From National Audubon Society, New York 
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or so. This remnant winters in the National Wild Life Refuge on the 
Texas coast, and every spring flies northwards across Nebraska, _ 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan to what, until recently, was an unknown 
breeding ground way up in Northern Canada. And now it has been 
found, the whooping crane’s last retreat’. 


MEMORIES OF THE VLEI . 

The vlei is low-lying land where water collects in the wet season in 
South Africa. Doris LEssING spoke about her memories of it in a 
Home Service talk. ‘ Perhaps,’ she said, ‘ the vlei was not as big as 
I remember it. I have not been back since I grew up. But that part 


of it I knew well was about a mile long. Down the centre were irregular — 


pot-holes of dried mud, holding the baked imprints of hooves, and 
over the dryness hung a few greyish-green trees, and from them the 
nests of weaver-birds, like cricket-balls of soft, woven grass, dangled and 
swung emptily as the wind moved sluggishly in the heat. Long, dry, 
brownish grass spread up the sides of the vlei to where the trees began. 
Through the grass wound cattle-trails, made by cattle in the wet season 
when the pot-holes were filled with water. But now the trails were thick 
with dust and unused; the game, and the stock from the farm, and 
human beings had gone away for water. The vlei was empty. Or so 
it seemed. : 

“Sitting under a tree in the vlei, through the long hot hours, it 
seemed as if there was nothing for miles, as if the whole countryside 
was deserted. Only the doves filled the branches overhead, and their 
soft continuous moaning was to me the sound of the heat itself. The 
heat lay in thick glittering waves over the grass. Far overhead a hawk 
hung motionless on a current of air. Nothing moved, nothing lived, it 
was a stricken land. And yet letting one’s eyes fall from sky, trees, 
bushes, towards the earth, a new dimension of life became apparent— 
slowly, very slowly, for one must become very still, until the myriad 
insects who take vitality from the burning sun learn to regard you as a 
rock, perhaps, or an extraordinary new protuberance of the earth. 

‘ Lizards, vivid as jewels, lay alert on the stones, ready to vanish like 
a flash of light at a movement. A bit of old wood began to heave—it 
was teeming with white ants, would vanish completely at the end of an 
hour. Or a file of soldier ants, those big black insects which are so 
ferocious, would come trickling past, making a soft hissing noise, like 
water sinking into dry earth. Or perhaps half-a-dozen dung beetles 
would be at work around a cow-pat, rolling its substance with their 
bodies and legs into small convenient balls. Hard workers they are, 
scuttling busily through the 

hot dust, but stupid. I remem- 
ber watching two dung beetles 
trying to roll a ball of dung 
up the perpendicular side of 
a rock. There was only that 
one rock for half a mile. But 
the cow-pat lay beside the 
rock, and so for hours I 
watched while they manoeuvred 
the ball into position, and 
then, with immense labour, 
fought to get it an inch or so 
up the rock, until suddenly 
beetles and ball rolled over 
and over down and away into 
the grass. And then they 
picked themselves up, rolled 
the ball back against the rock, 
and the terrible, heartbreak- 
ing work began again. Hour 
after hour it went on. All 
they had to do was to move 
six inches north or south, 
and they could have rolled the 
thing downhill among the grass 
stems without any kind of | 
obstruction for hundreds of 
yards. But when I left at 
- sundown they were _ still 
patiently climbing the rock and 
falling back, picking them- 
selves up and trying again’. 
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All Flesh Is Grass 


By NORMAN WRIGHT 


ECAUSE animal products are relatively costly to produce and 

are an expensive item in the family budget, we too easily 

assume that their liberal consumption must always have been 

something of a luxury, part of the diets only of the richer 
populations of the world—to come nearer home, only of those of 
the higher income groups within our own country. Such an assumption 
neglects completely the historical background of man’s food supply; 
it literally puts the cart before the horse. In historical time the 
pastoralist succeeded the hunter, but he preceded the cultivator. Tillage 
furnished to neolithic man but little of his food; by far the greater 
bulk of his provisions came from his livestock, as witness the immense 
quantities of bones of cattle, sheep, and pigs found in the ancient 
neolithic camps. Those were in truth the days when all flesh was 
grass, for wheat was then the only cereal grain, and even so only in 
small hand-tilled plots. 


Staple Foodstuff for Stock 


« 


Although 5,000 years have passed since the neolithic age, grass still 
remains the staple foodstuff for our stock. In this country grasslands 
cover an’ area nearly three times as great as that of all the arable 
and horticultural crops combined; and grass and grass products (such as 
hay and silage) furnish three-quarters of the home-grown nutrients for 
animals. In the world at large these figures are roughly paralleled. 
Of the total of 13,000,000 square miles of land occupied by man, more 
than two-thirds are covered by permanent pastures. Moreover, to 
this vast expanse of grazing must be added the semi-arid and desert 
regions of the world covering an area as big as Africa, from large parts 
of which stock, grazing nomadically, can gain in the rainy and post- 
rainy seasons the herbage which indeed ‘ blossoms as the rose’. If con- 
ditions in British colonial territories can be accepted as typical, the 
distribution of stock between the predominantly pastoral and the pre- 
dominantly settled areas reveals even more strikingly the contribution 
of grazing to livestock production; for the pastoral areas support five 
times the cattle, ten times the sheep and goats, and over twenty times 


the camels and equines found in the settled areas. 


The grazing grounds of the tropics thus furnish a useful starting 
point for considering the outstanding problem of livestock husbandry, 
in that they illustrate to an extreme degree the difficulties and dangers 
to stock that result from the seasonal fluctuations in the growth of 
natural herbage. In such areas the growing period extends over not 
more than six months of the year. During this period the rains produce 
a quick-growing and lush herbage from the seeds of the previous year’s 
annual grasses, which have been dormant throughout the long dry 
period. When the rains cease, such herbage first grows to a coarse 
and fibrous stage, then dries and then—as drought persists—disinte- 
grates to leave a surface bare of fodder. Thus there arises the need 
for a system of nomadic husbandry, where stock can move from area 
to area in a constant search for moisture and for grass. 

The effects on animals of this extreme seasonality in the growth 
of herbage, and of its inevitable accompaniment of nomadic movement, 
can be seen in the poor gains in weight and general low level of pro- 


ductivity of nomadic stock. An animal may gain 100 pounds or so 


while grazing in the lush season; but, as a result of lack of nutrients 
and of the loss of flesh involved in the enforced search for new pastures, 
it may well lose at least half this increase in the leaner periods. Indeed, 
a severe or unexpected drought may lead to literal decimation of the 
herds and flocks. Over many generations of such nomadic life, types 
of stock have, however, been evolved which are physiologically adapted 
to such a constantly changing and treacherous environment. Perhaps 
the best known is the camel, whose hump consists of a vast store of 
fat (not, as is commonly supposed, of water) built up in the lush period 
and available as a mobile reserve when grazing fodder fails. This 
surprising animal is one of the best examples of a climatically adapted 
multi-purpose animal. Employed for both riding and baggage transport 
in the desert, it can also be used for draught in the settled areas and 
on the lighter cultivable soils. But par excellence in the desert and 


semi-arid areas it forms an invaluable source of meat, closely resembling 
in taste the-local beef, and it is no less valued for its milk. As by- 
products the camel provides both hides and hair, and under desert 
conditions its dried dung is even used as fuel. 

The camel is perhaps the most extreme and best-known case of 
adaptation to seasonally productive grazing lands. More important in 
both numbers and value are the fat-tailed sheep common, in one variant 
or another, to the vast tracts of desert of both Africa and Asia. Here 
the reserve of food lies in the tail or, with the Somali breeds, in the 
greatly enlarged rump. In the lush period the tail may expand to attain 
a weight of ten to fifteen pounds or more; historical records place the 
figure nearer fifty pounds! In the lean period the tail s!owly degenerates 
into a hollow bag or, with the long-tailed sheep, a cord of empty skin, 
ready for re-filling from the herbagé nutrients of the next season’s rains. 
So, too, the zebu cattle of the tropics carry their food reserve in their 
enlarged hump as an insurance against their far-from-rainy days. More- 
over it is not only in their mobile food reserves that such animals adapt 
themselves to their specialised and harsh environments: their mouths 
and their digestive tracts are adapted to sources of food which would 
be foreign to our more gently nurtured and domesticated stock. The 
camel thrives on thorn trees and on the coarsest fodder — acacia, 
tamarisk, zizyphus, and camel thorn. The goat, too, like the sheep 
provides in desert and semi-arid areas both meat and milk-and skin and 
hair, but does so by reason of its capabilities for browsing on the most 
unpromising of trees and shrubs. And the semi-domesticated pig, with 
its long snout and razor-like back, secures its nutrients in its natural 
habitat as a scavenger of woods and roots. 

Such seasonality in grass supplies is not confined to tropical areas. 
Indeed, the earlier techniques of stotk production in this country, as 
recorded up to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were essentially 
based on seasonal grazing; surplus stock were slaughtered off the grass 
to avoid the cost of nutrients for winter keep, a tendency which even to 
the present day markedly affects the seasonal nature of this country’s 
meat supplies. But the integration of livestock needs with cropping 
husbandry, which found its earliest expression in the semi-nomadism of 
the tropics and has developed to the full in our own more modern 
system of mixed farming, introduced a new and mutually beneficial 
element into crop and livestock husbandry. Developing primarily 
from the use of the ploughing ox as a substitute for manual labour, 
the animal came (particularly following the enclosure of the common 
lands) to hold a unique place in the cropping systems of our tillage 
areas. In this integration of crop and stock, animals fulfilled a three- 
fold purpose: first for draught; second, as consumers of those portions 
of the crops which were inedible to man; and, third, as the medium 
for inducing increased fertility in the soil. 


Livestock as Consumers of Inedible By-Products 

The first, draught, requires no elaboration, except to state that until 
quite recent times it was the dual-purpose ox and not the single-purpose 
horse which enjoyed the greatest popularity. The horse, indeed, seems 
destined to enjoy a relatively brief spell as an important farm animal: 
having only with difficulty displaced the ox, it is itself now being 
rapidly displaced by oil-powered tractors. As regards the second 
purpose, the function of livestock as consumers of inedible by-products, 
if you examine the sources of our animal feeds you will find they are 
largely derived from such by-products. Thus where man consumes 
the refined flour from the wheat grain, animals subsist on the coarser 
milling offals and the straw; where man derives his margarine from 
oilseeds, animals utilise the unpalatable cake and meal; where man 
extracts his sugar from the beet, animals thrive on the rejected tops 
and pulp; where man derives his nourishment from butter and cheese, 
animals consume the separated milk and whey; where man selects 
the choicest portions of the carcase, animals fulfil the role of scavengers 
in disposing of the offals of the slaughter house; where man regales 
himself with beer, animals enjoy the cognate taste of brewer’s grains. 

As regards the third purpose, the value of livestock in maintaining 
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soil fertility in cropping areas, the role of stock is twofold. By the 
adoption of ley farming, that is by alternating crops with grass, the 
productivity of the land is enhanced through the beneficial effect of 
grass in preserving soil structure, a point which Mr. Walter Russell 
made,* in adding humus and nutrients to the land, and in avoiding 
the risks inherent in a system based on monoculture. And by the return 
to the land of dung or urine, either to the ley or to the crop itself, the 
animal adds to the productive value of the soil. It is difficult to assess 
the value of this integrated system of mixed farming in quantitative 
terms. If it were not too great a simplification, one might refer to the 
comparative yields of crops in this country on our intensive farming 
system with those of the extensive farming systems of the countries of 
the new world, where wheat, for instance, barely gives half the British 
yield and other cereals common to us both show comparable differences. 

But side by side with these primarily agricultural uses of livestock, 
man has come to appreciate for their intrinsic value as a source of 
human food the direct products of the animal: milk, eggs, and meat. 
Thus, by their passage through the animal, the proteins of the plant 
are not only improved in quality, resembling more closely in pattern 
those constituting the human tissues, but they are present both in far 
higher concentration and in more readily available form than in the 
plant. The protein content of the dry matter of grass ranges, for 
instance, from ten to about twenty per cent.; that of milk, cheese, eggs, 
and meat ranges from thirty to as high as fifty per cent. Again, while 
the proportion of fat in the dry matter of plant tissues seldom exceeds 
five per cent. and for the staple cereals is less than half this figure, in 
the dry matter of milk the proportion is over thirty per.cent., in eggs 
over forty, in cheese over fifty, and in fat meat over eighty per cent. 
This process of concentration applies also to the mineral elements 
and vitamins, thus conferring on many animal products an exceptionally 
high value as © protective’ foods. 

Such properties are alike of special value to the industrial worker 
and to the so-called vulnerable groups of the population, the expectant 
and nursing mothers and young children. To the industrial worker they 
furnish (especially through their high content of fat) maximum energy 
value in minimum bulk; they therefore give to the worker’s diet a 
“lasting ’ value which cannot be provided by a diet composed largely of 
bread and potatoes. To the vulnerable groups, animal products furnish 
the best quality protein, the high proportioas of minerals which are 
essential to skeletal growth, and the vitamins which are particularly 
needed by the young for the maintenance of full health. What is more, 
the importance of such products in ensuring variety and palatability in 
what would otherwise be a dull and monotonous starchy diet is some- 
thing we cannot ignore, if only as a means of stomaching the needed 
quantities of cereals and vegetables. Indeed, apart from sugar, mar- 
garine, and fruits, animal products provide the only staple and attractive 
variants for our daily meals. 

I might perhaps emphasise here that even the most convinced vege- 
tarians usually recognise the need for including in the diet a reasonable 
proportion of animal products, usually in the form of milk, cheese, and 
eggs. Indeed, calculations show that a planned vegetarian diet (or, more 
accurately, a lacto-vegetarian diet, for the normal vegetarian only 
eschews fish, flesh, and fowl) frequently provides up to two-thirds of the 
quantities of both animal protein and animal fat contained in an 
ordinary mixed diet; it is only where a vegetarian diet is accompanied 
by a low total food intake (as in some of the densely populated Asiatic 
countries) that the proportions of animal protein and animal fat fall 
seriously below this level. 


What a Dairy Cow Achieves 

This brings me to the crux of the problem of livestock products in 
human economy. It has frequently been urged that such products are 
so wasteful that, to meet the rapidly expanding food needs of the world, 
we should eliminate them from our diets and all adopt a more or 
less vegetarian regime. At first sight this is an attractive thesis. Not 
only is the gross weight of the world’s livestock population at least twice 
that of the whole human race, but domesticated animals eat—at least 
in western countries—five to ten times the amount of food consumed 
by man. One reason for this striking disproportion is the difference in 
the growth rate and productivity between animals and man. Thus within 
a life span of, say, ten years a dairy cow will reach a weight of something 
like 1,000 pounds, will produce six calves each weighing sixty to eighty 
pounds, and will furnish nearly twenty tons‘of milk. The total dry matter 
contained in the resulting tissues and secretions will amount to over 
5,000 pounds. During the same period of time a child will have attained 
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only the birthweight of a single calf, corresponding to twenty pounds 
in terms of dry matter. opal 

Nevertheless such stupendous gains in weight and levels of output 
do not lessen the acknowledged fact that in the process of conversion of 
plant into animal products, livestock utilise only about one-sixth of the 
available plant nutrients; the remaining five-sixths are either rendered 


unavailable to man in the inedible portions of the carcase, or are excreted 


as waste products. Can such an apparent waste be tolerated in a world 
suffering from acute food shortage? Part of the answer I have already 
given. Animals subsist in the main on foods which are themselves 
inedible to man—on grass and straw and unpalatable offals and by- 
products. Moreover, the apparent waste in the excreta is not in fact a 
total loss; it returns to the land (and largely to the tillage land) humus 
and nutrients vital to its soil fertility. Further, those portions of our 
livestock food, such as cereals and pulses, which are derived from first- 
class cropping land, are largely used to supplement, and not to replace 
in their entirety, the nutrients derived from grass and humanly inedible 
material. Thus, they are capable either of enhancing the otherwise 
low level of production (thereby increasing the animal’s comparative 
efficiency), or they ensure the maintenance throughout the lean seasons 
of the gains attained throughout the lusher periods. This, in the tem- 
perate zones, is the reason for allocating ‘ winter keep’ to stock and, in 
the tropic zones, the reason for the growth of semi-nomadism. 


Why Animals are Important — 

If, then, it is accepted that animals do fulfil a useful, indeed a vital, 
role in both our agriculture and our dietary needs, we must clearly 
look to other methods by which to increase the economy of production 
of our livestock products. In the desert and semi-arid areas, indeed in 
most predominantly pastoral regions of the tropics, the problem is 
essentially that of improving both the production and utilisation of the 
grazing herbage, of providing more ample water supplies, and where 
possible of increasing the practice of semi-nomadic husbandry. 

But in the predominantly settled regions, particularly in the tem- 
perate areas, improvements must be looked for not so much in the 
environment or even in the techniques of husbandry, as in the efficiency 
of the animals themselves. Further efforts must be made to increase 
individual productivity by better planned and more widely adopted 
methods of recording and selection. Disease, at present taking toll 
through both mortality and decreased yields and growth rate, must be 
more quickly diagnosed and controlled. Feeding methods on which 
efficiency of food conversion must in the lagt resort depend, must be 
brought into line with the newer knowledge of rationing and of intensive 
grazing techniques. And grass itself—from which indeed all but ‘all 
flesh is made ’"—must be relied upon increasingly to bear the burden of 
our present, and of our future, livestock populations. , 

—Third Programme 


The Bank-notes 


Really there is little enough I shall care now to remember, 
And perhaps this only, the thirst, the dust and the terror of being 
alone, 
Darkness that evening of August—or might it have been September ?— 
And flesh that burned on flesh, and the hard, cold touch of stone. 


Really there is little enough to remember. And time confuses 
Such nights, reality with dream and loss with lack, 

So perhaps that night does not exist to which my mind now chooses, 
Obstinately chooses now to twist and still twist back. 


Yet surely it must exist: for how clearly I remember 
The sound of tearing bank-notes as we struggled beneath the trees 
That far-off evening of August—or was it perhaps September?— 
An the sweat upon that face and the blood upon my knees. 


It had all seemed long forgotten; it is only now as I stand 
Waiting for the men to come to carry my trunks away 
That I feel those lips on my lips, that hand within my hand, 
And again the two taut bodies lunge outwards and clutch and sway. 
FRANCIS KING 
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The Character of Hitler 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


HEN I began to think about this talk I had a picture at 

the back of my mind of another August 31, thirteen years 

ago, of a room in Berlin and of a man of fifty waiting 

impatiently for news of the war he had ordered to begin 
at dawn the following day. It is easy to forget that there was a man, 
sitting there in Berlin, and that the name Adolf Hitler represents 
something more than a mythical figure. Some of Hitler’s human quali- 
ties of course are still familiar: 
the coarse, undistinguished fea- 
tures: the falling lock of hair; the 
smudge of his moustache and the 
staring eyes. But about the \man 
himself, his character, motives, and 
the nature of the power he exer- 
cised there is a mystery. For some 
time I have been trying to puzzle 
out this mystery, trying to recon- 
struct the course of his life; I 
wanted to form a clearer picture 
of a man about whom no two 
people seem to hold identical views. 

I began by asking myself whether 
there was really any mystery about 
Hitler at all. Was he anything more 
than a name or a legend built up 
by clever propaganda? I was not 
at all sure about the answer to 
this. I remember the scepticism I 
felt at the time of the Nuremberg 
One after another of the 
defendants declared that in Nazi 
Germany the will of one man, and 
of one man alone, was decisive. 
That sounded altogether too pat an 
excuse; yet I now believe it to have 
been substantially true. 

In saying this I am not setting 
out to whitewash Hitler or to build 
up another historical legend around 
him. On the contrary, the more I 
have learned about Hitler the more 
he appears to me to have been one 
of the most evil human beings who 
have ever lived. I cannot find a 
single redeeming characteristic 
capable of arousing admiration, 
sympathy, or even pity. Yet these 
qualities are perfectly compatible 
with great political gifts. If we dis- 
miss Hitler as no more than an 
hysterical demagogue we are 


epeating the mistake only too many people made in the early 1930s. 


The first difficulty I had to get over was-the one I have already 
mentioned, to get at the man behind the myth. Let me illustrate what 
I mean with a passage from a dispatch which the French Ambassador 
in Germany wrote to the French Foreign Minister on October 20, 1938, 
two days after he had been to pay a visit to Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
To his surprise the Ambassador had been taken, not to Hitler’s villa, 
the Berghof, but to a hermitage which had been built 6,000 feet up on 
the highest point of the Kehlstein. 


The approach (he wrote) is by a winding road about nine miles long, 
boldly cut out of the rock, which took three years to. complete. The 
road comes to an end in front of a long underground passage leading 
into the mountain, and closed by a heavy double door of bronze. At 
the far end a lift, panelled with sheets of copper, awaits the visitor. 
Rising through the rock, he finds himself in a massive building con- 


Adolf Hitler, accompanied by Rudolph Hess (right) on his way to the 
Reichstag on January 30, 1933, the day he became Chancellor of the 
German Reich 


taining a gallery with Roman pillars, an immense circular hall with 
windows all round. Through the windows one can look out on to an 
immense panorama of mountains. In the immediate vicinity of the house, 
which gives the impression of being suspended in space, an almost over- 
hanging wall of bare rock rises up abruptly. The whole, bathed in the 
twilight of an autumn afternoon, is grandiose, wild, almost hallucinatory. 
The visitor wonders whether he is awake or dreaming. Is it the conception 
of a normal mind, or that of a man tormented by megalomania, by a 

- haunting desire for domination 
gees : om and solitude, or merely that of a 
j : creature in the grip of fear? 


The French Ambassador was a 
man with considerable experience 
of Adolf Hitler. He was shrewd, 
sceptical, and can have had few 
illusions about the true character of 
the Nazi regime, yet his dispatch 
shows how deep and enigmatic was 
the impression which Hitler’s per- 
sonality left on him. It was not 
until some weeks later, reading the 
memoirs of one of Hitler’s secre- 
taries who had spent twelve years 
in his household, that I stumbled 
on the answer to the Ambassador’s 
rhetorical questions. Hitler, she 
remarked in passing, rarely visited 
the hermitage on the Kehlstein; the 
high altitude made him feel ill. He 
went there only when he had some 
foreign visitor whom. he wanted to 
impress. 

I started to look for an explana- 
tion of Hitler’s character by going 
back to the first thirty years of his 
life before he took up politics. The 
evidence is fragmentary and the 
story difficult to piece together. The 
bare minimum of facts can be 
established from the few documents 
that have been unearthed. There 
are parish records of births and 
deaths in the country districts of 
Austria, school reports, the register 
of the Vienna Academy of Fine 
Arts which twice rejected Hitler as 
a student before he was twenty. 
Then there is his correspondence 
with the Austrian authorities who 
turned him down for military 
service. And there is the court 
record of his quarrel with another 


_inmate of the municipal lodging house where he spent a good part of his 


four unhappy years in Vienna before the first war—years without 
friends or money, without a settled job, drifting along in the vague hope 
that some day, in some way, he would achieve fame as a great artist. 
Apart from these and a few other scraps of evidence, I had to rely on 
the occasional reminiscences of those who had come across him in 
Vienna or during his war service in the German Army. 

Yet there were, I discovered, certain characteristics on which almost 
all those who had known him agreed. He was a creature of moods, 
sullen and silent at one time, highly excitable at another. One night 
in Vienna he visited the cinema to see Kellermann’s film The Tunnel, 
in which one of the characters is an agitator who stirs up the mob. 
The impression this made on him, says his companion, was so strong 
that for days he could talk of, nothing but the power of the spoken 
word. He was contemptuous of those with whom he rubbed shoulders 


~ 
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in the poorer quarters of Vienna and Munich, nursing the conviction 


of his own superiority—but without any sense of the direction in which - 


his ambitions were to be achieved. He-disliked the discipline of work; 
he lived by expedients and little spurts of activity, never settling down 
to anything for long. A queer, unbalanced character, full of extravagant 
hatreds—especially against the Jews—and bitter with a resentment 
which found expression in the crude cynicism of his views. Life was a 
struggle in which the weak went to the wall and the strong succeeded, 
to use one of his own phrases, ‘ by their originality plus their brutality ’. 

Amongst his comrades at the front he had the same odd reputation 
as before the war: he received no letters or parcels from home, did 
not care about leave or women, was silent when the others grumbled. 
“A white crow’, one of them called him, ‘who didn’t go along with 
us when we damned the war’. 


Reaction to Shock 


‘A white crow ’—that phrase sticks in my mind because it provided 
the clue to the turning point in Hitler’s life. The passionate identifica- 
tion of himself with the triumph of the German cause gave the news 
of Germany’s surrender the character of a profound personal shock. 
Hitler was in hospital at the time, recovering from a temporary blind- 
ness after a gas attack. In a weak and wretched state he passed through 
an acute psychological crisis which ended by precipitating the decision 
that was to govern his life. ‘I resolved’, he says, “that I would take 
up political work’. The energy and ambition which had hitherto 
remained unharnessed now found an outlet; henceforth his life acquired 
the sense of purpose it had so far lacked. With this evidence from his 
earlier days to go on, it was now easier to sort out the See 
impressions of the more mature man in the 1930s. 

The most obvious characteristics of Hitler, I soon found, belonged 
to the irrational, or what D. H. Lawrence would have called the dark, 
side of his personality. Hitler himself constantly laid stress upon his 
intuitive powers, his uncanny flair for the possibilities of a situation, 
his acute sense of timing and opportunity. He distrusted and despised 
the intellect. He exalted the will above the mind, passion above reason, 
fanaticism above the fatal weakness—as he regarded it—of objectivity. 

I came across an account by one of his most bitter critics, Otto 
Strasser, in which Strasser wrote: ‘ Hitler responds to the vibrations 
of the human heart with the delicacy of a wireless receiving set, 
~enabling him with a certainty with which no conscious/gift could 
endow him to act as a loudspeaker proclaiming the most secret desires, 
the least admissible instincts, the sufferings and revolts of a whole 
nation’. This description was borne out by listening again to the 
recordings and the news reels of his speeches. What he said mattered 
much. less than the way in which he spoke—the impression of force, 
the immediacy of passion, the intensity of hatred, menace, and fury 
conveyed by the sound of the voice alone. Much the same feeling of his 
abandonment of restraint I found in the accounts of his rages. In such 
fits of anger, his face would become mottled and swollen with fury, 
he would scream at the top of his voice, spitting out a stream of abuse, 
waving his arms wildly or drumming on the table with his fists. 

I began to feel that it was to this side of Hitler’s character that his 
claim to be a visionary and prophet belonged, the mood in which he 
indulged, talking far into the night} in his house on the Obersalzberg, 
surrounded by the remote peaks and silent forests of the Bavarian 
Alps. It was in the evenings that Hitler’s vitality rose. He hated to go 
to bed, and after dinner he would gather his guests and household 
round the fireplace to listen to him talking until two or three in the 
morning. His yoice mounting with excitement and his eyes flashing, 
he would describe the destruction of the dying world of nineteenth- 
century bourgeois Europe, with its false values of liberalism, freedom 

- of thought, and individualism, as the revolutionary task he was destined 
to accomplish. All this combined: to create a picture of which Hitler 
himself gave the best description when he said in a speech: ‘I go the 
way which Providence dictates with the assurance of a sleepwalker’. 

Yet, at the back of my mind, there was still the remark of Hitler’s 
secretary about the infrequency of Hitler’s visits to the Kehlstein unless 
there was someone to impress. I came across other examples to confirm 
the suspicions this aroused, one of them from the year 1939. In August 
of that year the British Ambassador flew to Berchtesgaden with an 
urgent letter from Mr. Chamberlain warning Hitler of the danger of 
war. The Ambassador had a stormy reception. For an hour Hitler 
shouted recrimination and threats at him, raging at the intolerable 

es e of the British and the unendurable provocation of the Poles. 

Sir Nevile Henderson found it impossible to make any headway with a 
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man who, to all appearances, was driven by anger beyond the reach 
of rational argument. Yet Weizsaecker, the German Secretary of State, 
who was present, writes in his Memoirs: ‘Hardly had the door shut 
behind the Ambassador than Hitler slapped himself on his thigh, 
laughed and said, “ Chamberlain won’t survive that conversation; his 
Cabinet will fall this evening” ’. 

I now find myself looking at Hitler from another point of view, as 
a man who knew how to €xploit the irrational side of human nature, 
both in himself and in others, with a shrewd and cynical calculation: In 
fact, as I very soon found, the element of calculation is strongly marked 
throughout the whole of Hitler’s career up to 1939. He insisted on 
keeping within the letter of the constitution while building up his 
movement on a revolutionary appeal. He manoeuvred himself into 
power by a deal and then proceeded to elbow his partners out. In the 
1930s he diagnosed the state of public opinion in Britain and France 
so shrewdly that he was able to play upon their aversion to war. He 
appeared successfully in the role of champion of European civilisation 
against the Bolshevik menace—and then signed the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
All this shows Hitler as a wily and unscrupulous politician who had 
nothing to learn from Machiavelli, Bismarck, or anyone else. “He 
never ’, says Dr. Schacht, ‘let slip an unconsidered word. He never 
said what he did not intend to say, and he never blurted out a secret. 
Everything was the result of cold calculation ’. 

Yet I could not feel satisfied until I had, in some way, brought the 
two pictures into relationship with each other. For I was convinced that 
a view of Hitler which stressed only the element of calculation was 
incomplete without the other impetuous and intuitive side of his charac- 
ter. There was a perpetual conflict in the man between the elements 
of calculation and temperament. I needed some link between the two 
sides of his character and I think the answer lies in two pieces of the 
puzzle which so far I had been unable to fit together—Hitler’ s gift for 
self dramatisation and his belief about himself. 

The shrewder of the witnesses, I found, ali agreed with Dr. Schacht 
in the view that Hitler was a consummate actor, with the actor’s facility 
for absorbing himself in a part and convincing himself of the truth of 
what he was saying at the time he said it. In his early years he was often 
awkward and unconvincing, but with practice the part became second 
nature to him. There were always those who remained unmoved by his 
performance. But with the immense prestige of success behind him, 
most of those who came into his presence succumbed to the impression 
of the piercing ‘eyes, the Napoleonic gestures, and the ‘historic’ per- 
sonality. Mussolini of all people ought to have been able to see through 
Hitler but he was never able to shake himself free from his domination. 
Doenitz, the Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy, said frankly: 
‘I purposely went very seldom to Headquarters, for after several days 
there I always had the feeling that I had to disengage myself from his 
power of suggestion’. Whatever it was, that power remained to. the 
end. In the last days of the Third Reich, when the hopelessness of 
Germany’s position stared everyone in the face, Forster, the Gauleiter 
of Danzig, came to Berlin to see the Fuehrer. He told the secretaries in 
the ante-room that this time he was determined to make Hitler realise 
the brutal truth and not be fobbed off with any more promises. When he 
came out, he was a changed man. ‘ The Fuehrer has promised me new 
divisions for Danzig’, Forster said to the secretaries. ‘I was not at 
all clear where he would find them, but he has explained to me that he 
means to save Danzig, and there is no further room for doubt ’. 


A ‘ World-historical individual ’ 

But the most important factor of all, I came to feel, was Hitler’s 
view of himself. A hundred years before Hitler became Chancellor, the 
German philosopher Hegel, in a famous course of lectures at Berlin, 
pointed to the role of what he called ‘ World-historical Individuals ’ as 
the agents by which ‘ the Will of the World Spirit’, the plan of Provi- 
dence is carried out. Such were Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. To 
the objection that the activities of such individuals tree Oey involves 
great suffering for others, Hegel replied: 

World History occupies a higher ground than that on which orale 
has properly its position. 
not be brought into collision with world historical deeds and their 
accomplishment. So mighty a form must trample down many an 
innocent flower—crush to pieces many an object in its path. 

Whether Hitler ever read Hegel I have never been able to discover, 
but like so many other passages in nineteenth-century German literature 
it finds an echo in Hitler’s belief about himself. Cynical though he 
was, Hitler’s cynicism stopped short of his own person. He came to 
believe that he was,a man with a mission, marked out by Providence 
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and therefore exempt from the ordinary canons of human conduct. 

It was in this sense of mission that Hitler, a man who believed 
neither in God, nor in conscience—‘ a Jewish invention, a blemish like 
circumcision ’, as he once called it—it was in this sense of mission that 
Hitler found both justification and absolution. 


Conviction of Infallibility 


As long as this belief was balanced by the cynical calculations of the 
politician, it represented a source of strength to him, but when half 
Europe lay at his feet and all need of restraint was removed, Hitler 
abandoned himself entirely to megalomania. He became convinced 
of his own infallibility. At that point, when he began to look to the 
image he had created to work miracles of its own accord—instead of 
exploiting it—his gifts began to deteriorate and his intuition to mislead 
him. Ironically, failure: sprang from the same capacity which had 
brought him success, his ability to convince himself. His belief in his 
power to work miracles kept him going when the more sceptical Musso- 
lini faltered. Hitler played out his ‘ world-historical’ role to the-end. 
But it was this same belief which blinded him to what was actually 
happening, leading him into that arrogant over-estimate of his own 
genius which brought him to defeat. If ever a man was destroyed by 
the image he had created it was Adolf Hitler. 

To call him ambitious is to say little. So ordinary a word cannot 
describe the lust for power and the craving to dominate which con- 
sumed him. It was the will to power in its crudest and purest form. 
For Hitler cared little for the fruits of power and, by comparison with 
Goering, lived a simple life. Nor did he identify himself with the 
triumph of a principle like Lenin or Robespierre, for the only principle 
of Nazism was power and domination for their own sake. True, for a 
long time he succeeded in identifying his personal power with the great 
position of Germany in the world, and there were many in the 1930s 
who took him for a fanatical patriot. But, as soon as the interests of 
Germany began to diverge from his own, his patriotism was seen at its 
true value: Germany, like everything else in the world, was only a 
means, a vehicle for the exercise of his own power. 

More than once I came across the view, which I suspect a good 
many Germans held, that there was some point at which Hitler went 
wrong and that up to that point he was genuinely inspired by love of 
Germany and did much good. I found this more and more difficult 
to accept; the last stage of Hitler’s career seemed to me to be only 
the projection to a logical conclusion of that lust for power, which, 
by its nature, was insatiable, and of the total lack of scruple in its 
pursuit which he had shown from the beginning. But, if I was right 
in the view I had formed, there must be some point at which the 
element of calculation in his conduct was mastered by the conviction 
of his infallibility. Where was this point? 

I am not sure that it is possible to be at all precise in answering 
that question, but if I had to put a date to it, I think that I should 
pick on the successful outcome of the Polish campaign in the autumn 
of 1939. Ciano evidently reached the same conclusion. He had seen 
Hitler at Salzburg in August before the war began; he saw him again 
at the beginning of October after the Polish campaign. ‘ At Salzburg’, 
he wrote in his diary, ‘the inner struggle of this man, decided upon 
action, but not yet sure of his means and calculations, was apparent. 
Now he seems absolutely sure of himself. The ordeal he has passed 
through has given him confidence for future ordeals ’. 

Tempted by the ease of his conquest in Poland, Hitler insisted in 
taking the initiative in the west. Like Napoleon, he could not stop; 
victorious in the west, he refused to listen either to the doubts or the 
advice of the Army’s General Staff. He spoke confidently of a campaign 
of six to eight weeks in Russia and refused to permit the distribution 
of winter clothing to the troops. ‘ We have only to kick the door in’, he 
told General Jodl before the invasion of Russia, ‘ and the whole rotten 
structure will come crashing down’. When winter and the Russian 
counter-offensive combined to threaten the German Army with disaster 
in December 1941, Hitler took command of the armies in the field him- 
self and ordered them to stand and die rather than yield a foot. By an 
extraordinary display of will-power he kept the German line from 
breaking, but his very success was more fatal than any retreat could 
have been. When he addressed the Reichstag in the spring of 1942, 
he seized on the comparison which had been freely made with 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow and retorted: ‘We have mastered a 
destiny which broke another man 130 years ago’. In the same exalted 
mood, he ordered still more ambitious objectives for the summer cam- 
paign. To the renewed warnings of his staff he replied with taunts of 
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cowardice and incompetence. Neither Stalingrad nor Tunisia, the fall 
of Mussolini, the Russian advance from the Volga to the Oder, nor the 
Allied advance from the Channel to the Rhine shook the belief to which 
he had now abandoned all rational calculation, that he was destined by 
Providence to fulfil his mission and that if only his will were strong 
enough he could master any crisis. 

To preserve his faith and will inviolate he shut himself up in his 
remote headquarters in East Prussia, cutting himself off from all contact 
with the outside world. His concrete bunker was a refuge against 
something far more threatening than bombs, against the intrusion 
of a harsh reality into the world of fantasy in which he preferred to 
live. Any attempt to argue with him produced an hysterical outburst 
of rage. ‘He had’, says General Guderian, the last but one of his 
Chiefs of Staff, ‘a special picture of the world and every fact had to 
be fitted into that fancied picture. As he believed, so the world must 
be: but in fact it was a picture of another world’. 

His health visibly deteriorated. He developed an uncontrollable 
shaking in his left arm and leg, suffered from severe stomach pains, 
and walked with a shuffling gait. His yellow complexion and stooped 
back gave the impression of a man twenty years older. In the last years 
of his life he kept himself going only by continual recourse to drugs. 
His suspicion and distrust redoubled. He complained bitterly that he 
was lied to and betrayed on all hands. 

As long-ago as 1934 Hitler had told Hermann Rauschning that he 
would drag half the world into destruction with him rather than admit 
defeat. He was as good as his word. When Speer, his Armaments 
Minister, protested at the senselessness of a ‘scorched earth’ policy 
when Germany’s defeat was certain in a matter of weeks, Hitler 
answered him: ‘If the war is to be lost, the nation also will perish. 
There is no need to consider the basis of even the most primitive 
existence in the future. On the contrary, it is better to destroy even 
that and to destroy it ourselves’. As General Halder, another of his 
Chiefs of Staff, remarks: 

Even at the height of his power there was for Hitler no Germany, 
there were no German troops for whom he felt himself to be responsible. 
For him there was—at first subconsciously, but in his last years fully 
consciously—only one greatness, a greatness which dominated his life 
and to which his evil genius sacrificed everything—his own Ego. 
Some of those who saw him in the closing stages of his life in Berlin 

were convinced that Hitler had become insane, yet his hold over those 
around him was intact, and when he finally accepted the fact that the 
game was up and prepared to take his own life, he sat down to write 
a perfectly coherent political testament to the German nation. Facing 
death he was still recognisably the old Hitler. There is not a word of 
regret, nor a suspicion of remorse. The fault was that of others, above 
all that of the Jews. Twenty years had changed and taught him nothing. 
Thirty-six hours after signing his testament, he shot himself. 


The Flaw 

For more than a decade Adolf Hitler dominated European politics, 
and the effects of his career on the lives of every one of us are not yet 
exhausted, for his boast that he would drag Europe down with him 
was not idly uttered. The fact that his career ended in failure and that 
his defeat was principally due to his own mistakes, does not by itself 
detract from his claim to greatness. The flaw lies deeper. The passions 
which ruled Hitler’s mind were ignoble: hatred, resentment, the 
lust to dominate, and where he could not dominate to destroy. His career 
did not exalt but debased the human condition, and his dictatorship 
was barren of all ideas save one—the further extension of his own 
power and that of the nation with which he identified himself. 

The great revolutions of the past, whatever their ultimate fate, have 
been identified with the release of certain powerful ideas: individual 
conscience, liberty, equality, national freedom, social justice. National 
Socialism produced nothing. The sole theme of the Nazi revolution 
was domination, dressed up as the doctrine of race, and, failing that, 
a vindictive destructiveness, the revolution of nihilism. It is this 
emptiness, this lack of anything to justify the suffering he caused other 
than his own monstrous and ungovernable will which makes Hitler 
both so repellent and so barren a figure. Hitler will have his place in 
history but it will be alongside Attila the Hun, the barbarian king who 
was surnamed, not ‘ the Great’, but ‘the Scourge of God’, and who 
boasted, Gibbon writes, ‘in a saying worthy of his ferocious pride, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had stood’. 

—Home Service 
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Should Criticism be Humanist? 


By IAN WATT 


HE layman’s famed question to the literary critic is, “ You say 

you know about these things. Well, why is this poem good? 

How can you prove it? And if you can’t, what do you think 

you’re up to?’ People have not been asking that particular 
question very long. Since Plato, there has been a good deal about the 
value or otherwise of poetry in general: but very little about the criteria 
by which any one poem is to be judged or compared with another. No 
doubt critics like Dryden and Johnson had a set of partly formulated 
rules to judge by; but I do not think those they mention help us very 
much today. I should say that Matthew Arnold was the first who con- 
sistently worried about the question: ‘ What is the best literature, and 
how can I explain why to those who ought to know for their own good 
but don’t? ” 


Matthew Arnold on Sincerity 


He wanted to try to make it easier to get at what the value of 
literature was, and how the value of literature could be decided on by 
the reader. Finding what he called ‘ the real estimate ’ was very difficult, 
but that need not deter us: as he says, ‘ whoever sets out to see things 
as they are will find himself one of a very small circle; but it is only by 
this small circle resolutely doing its own work that adequate ideas will 
ever get current at all’. So in his essay The Study of Poetry he set out 
to try to measure ‘the accent of high seriousness, born of absolute 
sincerity ’, as it was found in the greatest poetry. And he suggested 
there—and elsewhere—that in trying to evaluate literature, we could be 
guided by the idea that the matter of poetry—its moral maturity, its 
criticism of life, its high seriousness—was always embodied in a form 
whose quality in rhythm and style attested its ‘ absolute sincerity’; it 
followed that our learning to recognise this ‘ felt accent’ in great litera- 
ture was the main critical aim. 

I feel that most serious later criticism falls into two main schools 
according to the stress it places on the very things that Arnold stressed: 
the moral and the formal aspects, the seriousness and the so-called 
grand style. And I would say, too, that the greatest critics of our time 
have been those who, like him, have managed to combine the two 
approaches to evaluation—manner and matter—either in theory or in 
practice. We can call these two schools the humanist and the formalist: 
the humanists giving pride of place to the extrinsic interest and values 
of the literary work, to its value for the reader, and for society as a 
whole. The formalist school—and I do not mean formalist in a deroga- 
tory sense—have been much more concerned with the intrinsic values 
of the poem; they have tried to erect a method of analysis and evalua- 
tion which deals only with the internal organisation and structure of 
the poem, on the literary object as it is, not on the things which it 


suggests to us, or the way it affects our moral being. Among the 


humanists, I should rank I. A. Richards, William Empson, Edmund 
Wilson, Lionel Trilling, and the Marxist school of literary critics, and, 
with a little more hesitation, Dr. Leavis. Among the formalists, T. E. 
Hulme, Ezra Pound, the early Eliot and—more decisively—the Ameri- 
can school of “New Critics’ comprising John Crowe Ransom, Allen 
Tate, and many others. 

Richards, very clearly in his Science and Poetry, continued the Arnold 
tradition. He placed the main value of poetry in its actual or potential 
social value; as a possible substitute for the standards of value which 
had once been upheld by Christianity and the more homogeneous moral 
order it gave society. In his early work he attempted to explore further 
the nature of these values which can be found in poetry, and the 
methods by which the critic can make them clearer. This led to his work 
in semantics—an, attempt to clear the deck of past traditional miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of literature and of literary criticism, and to 
make it possible to talk more accurately about poetry; and it also 
led to his explorations of the process of reading and the psychological 
effects it has on us. This last aspect of Richards’ work is not now 

_ thought very highly of by most critics; but I think it right to say some- 
thing about it, because it seems to me that it was one of the few 
attempts that anyone has made to face the problem in an absolutely 


straightforward and empirical way. Here is a passage from the 
Principles of Literary Criticism which shows the humanist assumption 
he begins from: 

The arts are our storehouse of recorded values. They spring from 
and perpetuate hours in the lives of outstanding people, when their 
“control and command of experience is at its highest, hours when the 
varying possibilities of existence are most clearly seen and the different 
activities which may arise are most exquisitely reconciled, hours when 
habitual narrowness of interests or confused bewilderment, are replaced 
by an intricately wrought composure. In short ... the Arts . . . record 
the most important judgments we possess as to the values of experience. 

It is a statement of the value of literature which goes far beyond the 
didacticism of past critical theories. And it gives us a yardstick for 
valuing any particular literary work: the best piece of writing will be 
the one which is most open to—all the possibilities of experience, and 
which reconciles or harmonises its most diverse elements into a satis- 
fying whole—the best, because it will be carrying out the essential 
function of poetry. 

Richards’ theory was in accord with the new literary tastes of the 
*twenties. It accorded with the new taste for metaphysical poetry, with 
its expression of the conflicts and the complexities of experience, both 
emotional and intellectual. Richards’ approach failed to develop for 
another reason: the psychology on which critical evaluation would 
have to have been based did not in fact exist. Its energies were 
restricted—as they still seem to be—to the study of the value judg- 
ments of rodents; and so Richards himself admitted defeat in ‘ rat’s 
alley’, in what he called ‘ the jungles of neurology’, and gave up his 
attempt to construct a critical value theory on psychological grounds. 

The two other types of humanist critics who seem to me to have 
added something new to the technique of evaluation are the Scrutiny 
group, and the Marxists and neo-Marxists. The Scrutiny group, of 
which the main figure is, of course, Dr. Leavis, also stand in the main 
tradition of the humanist criticism of Matthew Arnold. It is not easy 
to describe their formulation of the evaluation problem. Leavis, like 
Richards, sees literature primarily as the best available source of insight 
into the values of human life; and literary criticism as—among other 
things—the most profitable and direct approach to a liberal education. 
But, with the example of Richards’ failure before him, and the even 
more obvious inadequacy of Tolstoy’s earlier efforts to define the 
standards by which literature is judged in moral and social terms, he 
has consciously avoided creating an explicit critical theory. He says that 
he is concerned with ‘ doctrine, theory, and general terms’ as little as 


_possible. So one can only approach his system of evaluation as it is 


implicit in his critical treatment of particular writers: notably in 
Revaluation, on the tradition of English poetry, in the Great Tradition, 
on the novel, and-in many dispersed essays of which some of the best 
have recently been brought together in a book called The Common 
Pursuit. 


The Work of Dr. Leavis 


In general Leavis pursues—with more determination and siiih closer 
literary analysis, but possibly more narrowly—the aims of Matthew 
Arnold. Like Matthew Arnold he admits no fundamental divergence — 
between matter and manner; and since he finds that the highest moral 
value and the greatest literary quality do in fact coincide, close formal 
analysis of the organisation and texture of individual poems becomes 
the easiest way of determining | their ultimate value, their quality as a 
response to experience, their ‘criticism of life’; Leavis’ method is 
to analyse his response to particular passages until he has ‘ placed’ 
the status of its author’s intelligence and sensibility. His method 
thus depends on this axiom: that the intrinsic and extrinsic values 
of literature do in fact coincide. Accepting this assumption gives 
the critic a tremendous advantage: -it means thatthe relative values 
of different writers can be ranged on one scale, with absolute validity, 
or something very close to it. So the critic cannot play off one kind 
of merit against another; he cannot say, for example, that Milton’s 
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verse was no doubt artificial and rigid, and thus insensitive to the 
realities of human experience, but that this was itself a part of the 
literary effect which he was trying to achieve for various literary and 
moral reasons. ‘No’, says Dr. Leavis. The rhythm and vocabulary of 
a poem should bear an absolute and direct relation to all the aspects 
of an author’s work; and Milton’s stiffness is therefore evidence of 
insincerity, pretentiousness, and lack of poetic vitality. So the rejec- 
tion of Milton which Eliot began on the grounds of the quality of his 
blank verse becomes an absolute judgment: there is no recall from the 
verdicts pronounced by criticism based on the necessary conjunction 
of formal and internal qualities and values. 


A Controversial Figure 

I must say that to me this assumption is logically dangerous. But 
it undoubtedly gives a great strength and coherence and even an air of 
finality to Dr. Leavis’ work as a whole. To him, anything less than the 
final judgment, or at least the intention of achieving one, is a betrayal 
of the function of criticism, and consequently shows a moral defect in 
the critic who stops short of this aim. I suppose it is this feature of 
his writing which has made him such a controversial figure, command- 
ing passionate allegiance and equally impassioned hostility. 

Beeause of his concentrated devotion to the task of evaluation—pro- 


_ ceeding from his conviction that literature is the crucial source of 


human value in an increasingly uncivilised world—we do find in his 
work, as nowhere else, explicit and categorical evaluation. I myself 
believe that the enduring value of his work is to be found in one of the 
incidental effects of his main purpose, in the way he enlists our sensi- 
bility in the critical process, and makes us share the literary experience, 
the reading through which he establishes his value judgments. Leavis’s 
intensely serious criticism does convey in its parenthetic and personal 
prose the actual experience of literature. 

I am not going to say much about the formalist school of critics 
because their primary concern is not evaluation but the development 
of a kind -of poetic metaphysic. John Crowe Ransome, the great 
American poet and critic, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, and 
Cleanth Brooks are perhaps its best-known exponents in this country. 
They derive mainly from the early criticism of T. S. Eliot, judging a 
poem only from what is inside the poem, its intrinsic value. They are 
not art for art’s sake in the sense that they believe in ‘ poésie pure’. 
But they feel that criticism can never become an exact mode of descrip- 
tion and analysis unless it concentrates on the poem on the page and 
excludes everything else from discussion. This, of course, was part of 
the emphasis begun by Arnold, and continued by Eliot and Richards, 
especially in his Practical Criticism. The logical centre of their doc- 
trine seems to be—roughly—that a poem’s quality is determined 
by the extent to which its abundance and vitality of subject- 
matter is given objective, impersonal form by the poetic structure 
of the language, rhythm, imagery, and so forth, which conveys this 
richness and complexity. : 

Their criticism—like that of all the modern critics I have mentioned 
—owes a great deal to that of T. S. Eliot. He began by being, to my 
mind, the best of all critics at the game of close, accurate, and illuminat- 
ing comparison and analysis. Latterly he has been going over some of 
his past judgments from different points of view—and showing a change 
in the valuation of such poets as Milton and Tennyson. But it is not— 
I think—a question of inconsistency. He is not so much the Proteus as 
the Tiresias of criticism: a Tiresias who deals with one thing at a time, 
but not because he does not see more. He has always refused to con- 
sider the question of the value of literature according to a single, 
absolute criterion. Each judgment has been made from a definite point 
of view, but not one that claimed to be all-inclusive. Mr. Eliot, as, 
among other things, a professional philosopher, is too aware of the 
philosophical difficulties to suggest that a single scale of values is 
enough for anything—except, perhaps, quick but false results. But one 
thing has been constant: Eliot—more than anyone—has always retained 
the feeling that we must first of all appreciate and enjoy literature, and 
he has been uniquely successful in conveying this feeling. If we have 
not got the experience of the book or the poem, we have nothing to 
weigh up in the critical scales anyway, and we cannot test other people’s 
weighings. So he writes as enthusiastically about Wilkie Collins and 
Marie Lloyd as. about Baudelaire and Marvell, not because he is 
unaware of the difference, but thinks it important that we should 
recognise that each of them have got their own kind of goodness and 
that the critic’s job is to put it clearly into words. 

Now I come to the problem I have avoided raising explicitly up to 
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now: absolute values. Can anyone ever say with any certainty, ‘ This 
poem is better than that one’? And if not—are we just where we 
started? Is it a. matter of ‘My word against yours'. . . Everything’s 
relative . . . de gustibus non disputandum’? My own feeling is that 
this is a false line of argument. I do not think we need to feel insecure 
because our values are not absolute; or be cowed into throwing in the 
critical sponge by saying that the question of goodness in poetry cannot 
usefully be discussed at all because no absolute agreement is possible. 
Perhaps we can make this clearer by thinking of other kinds of evalua- 
tions we do in ordinary life: trying to decide, say, how we answer the 
questions: ‘Is this a good cup of tea?’, ‘Is that a good game of 
cricket? ’ Obviously, nobody can tell us a few simple rules that will 
produce a certain judgment. The goodness of a cup of tea cannot be 
defined by absolute agreement; and yet we do mostly manage to agree. 
And there are specialists in the matter, tea-tasters, who can get nearer 
to discussing the problem than most people, because they have a 
vocabulary for describing the matter, and a greater knowledge of every- 
thing connected with it. Why should we expect literary critics to 
achieve absolute principles for judging something that is immensely 
more complex? 

So I would say that although there is not any absolute order of merit 
in the literary field, that does not in the least detract from the reality 
of objective values of many kinds in literature or from the value of 
criticism in helping us to elicit and describe them more and more 
accurately. In any case, surely we ought to reject out of hand any theory 
which was so at variance with the facts of experience as to suggest that 
taste did nat in fact vary according to age, and country, and historical 
period, or that if it did, it should not. In our own lives, our tastes are 
always changing: we all go from the jelly and ices stage to the steak 
and brandy stage—in literature as well as in food. All these objects 
have certain values—quite objective ones, and in a sense absolute. But 
none of them are strictly comparable in order of merit; and only experi- 
ence can bring them home to the individual. It is the critic’s job to 
help us to that capacity and that training, and literature being the most 
complicated thing man has created, there is obviously a lot to do. And 
the main thing is not saying that A is better than B: but deciding 
what A and B really are. As Richards has said: when we have finished 
with our full appreciation and analysis of what poems A and B are, 
we find that most of our questions about their value have been answered, 
or, rather, need no longer be asked. Criticism, like crime and cricket, is 
learned behaviour: and I think we have been very lucky in our teachers 
of late. So, though I agree with Mr. Eliot’s view that in a sense ‘ we 
are still in the Arnold period’, I do not think that should be taken 
to mean there has been no progress; only that Arnold raised the funda- 
mental critical problems which will always need new evaluations, 
because there will always be a human need for agreement about the 
things we think are important—Third Programme 


Inscription for a Cotswold 
Windowpane 


Reader, look through these lines, and scan 

The landscape that is their open book: the moving sky, 

The wooded hills that like a panoramic theatre withdraw 
Thei> wings, discovering the waters of an estuary; and beyond, 
Laid like a bar of cloud across its brightness, 

The black mountains of the West. 


Let night fall: You shall descry, between 

The lines on your reflected face, the dark 

Reflection of their crystal words, that gleam 

Like constellations with their admonitory tale 

Behind the darkest curtain, in the windless air of glass. 
Then may you be more fortunate than I, and turn 


Your money in the open air, not glimpse through glass 

The new moon spelling like a learned fingernail 

The landscape’s obscurer lines, whose meaning you, 

Involuntary reader, think you know so well, 

But on whose eternal heights 

Only the grave can truly dwell. 
JAMES KIRKUP 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 27—September 2 


Wednesday, August 27 


Governor Stevenson, the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate, speaks in New York on 
the responsibilities of the United States 
in leadership of the free world 


The South African High Court of Parlia- 
ment overrules the Appeal Court’s 
decision on the question of Cape coloured 
voters 


The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
informs Union leaders that it cannot 
agree to their claims for wage increases 


Thursday, August 28 


Mr. William Draper, U.S. special repre- 
sentative in Europe, recommends that 
drastic action should be taken to reduce 
Europe’s need for economic aid 


The Minister of Housing tells local authori- 
ties in England and Wales the terms on 
which they may sell Council houses 


Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
Japan, announces decision to dissolve the 
Diet immediately 


Friday, August 29 


U.N. aircraft inflict heaviest air raid of 
Korean war on targets in Pyongyang 


The Minister of Housing asks local authori- 
ties to review applications for private 
building licences 


Cape Supreme Court declares invalid the 
High Court of Parliament Act 


Saturday, August 30 


Joint Anglo-American offer to Persia to 
solve oil dispute published. Dr. Moussa- 
deq, Persian Prime Minister, rejects these 
proposals 


Dr. Malan, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
speaking in Transvaal, replies to critics of 
his Government’s treatment of Africans 


Sunday, August 31 
U.N. bombers again attack Pyongyang 


It is announced in Teheran that an extra- 
ordinary session of the Persian Parliament 
is to meet on September 10 to consider a 
reply to Anglo-American message 


Monday, September 1 


Mr. Arthur Deakin delivers presidential 
address at T.U.C. 


U.S. Navy engage in largest carrier raid of 
Korean war 


President Truman begins electioneering 
tour on behalf of Governor Stevenson 


Tuesday, September 2 


T.U.C. approves by majority of nearly 
4 to 1 General Council’s report on re- 
armament 


Night mail trains between Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur restored after eighteen 
months ‘ 


General Ridgeway visits Bonn 
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The 1st Battalion The Dorset Regiment 


This week the town of Preston in Lancashire is holding its Guild 

Merchant—a trade festival dating back to the Middle Ages and. 

held every twenty years. In the photograph the procession, headed 

by the Guild Mayor's escort, is seen passing down Fishergate after 

the service at the parish church on Sunday. The celebrations 

include religious processions, a carnival, and a parade of examples 
of the town’s industries 


Right: Margot Fonteyn as ‘Sylvia’ and Michael Somes as 

“Amyntas’ in a scene from Delibes’ ballet ‘ Sylvia’ which was 

performed in its entirety for the first time in this country by the 

Sadler’s Wells Company at Covent Garden last night. It was first 
performed in Panis in 1876 


parading through 
Dorchester for the first time on August 29. The march was part of 
the celebrations marking the 250th anniversary of the regiment 


One of the exhibits at the nineteenth Natior 
being held at Earl’s Court, London: a telephor 
enables the speaker to see the person to whom 
the show, eight full-scale television and two s 

being broadcast from the B.B.C. spe 
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An army bulldozer at work in Lynmouth clearing rubble from 
the original bed of the West. Lyn River. Troops are working to 
restore the course of the river which caused the destruction 
of the town 


Two of Britain’s newest civil and military aircraft which are to 
be seen at the Farnborough Air Show this week: top, the Avro 
698, the first four-engined delta-winged jet bomber; above, the 
Bristol 173, Britain’s first twin-engined passenger helicopter 


| Show now 
im set which 
‘ng. During 
y)tammes are 


tine 


The. Edinburgh Festival: Heather Stannard as Lady 

Katherine Gordon, Andrew Faulds as King James IV of 

Scotland, and- Tony. Britton as Richard of York in 

Christopher Hassall’s new play ‘The Player King’ at the 
x Ibyceum Theatre 


The crew of the English Electric Canberra which flew from 

Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, Newfoundland, and 

back in eight hours on August 26, photographed in front of their 

aircraft on arrival at Gander. Left to right: Denis Watson, 

navigator, R. P. Beaumont, chief pilot, and Peter Hillwood, 

co-pilot. This was the first double crossing of the Atlantic to 
be made in a day 


Left: a new exhibit in the Imperial War Museum, London: 

a model of a London air raid scene. The model has taken a year 

to build and every branch of the wartime voluntary services is 
represented in it 
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Different Ways with Cabbage 


SEPTEMBER 4 


The last of three talks on cookery by ISABELLE VISCHER 


ABBAGES—or—‘ greens’ as they are commonly called, have 

so much importance and appear with such persistence on 

English menus. This causes surprise to all foreigners, who 

often find their constant presence rather tiresome, for—apart 
from sauerkraut and in connection with partridges—cabbage is, to 
them, the Cinderella of vegetables, distinctly looked ‘down upon’. I 
think the explanation lies in the fact that the entire cabbage family tastes 
definitely much better on this island than anywhere on the Continent, 
where it is stronger and does not seem to cook so tender. I feel: sure 
that cabbages of all kinds contain medicinal and nutritive properties, 
particularly suited and healthy in the English climate and are, we must 
believe, ‘ good for the liver’. 

A wise old cook in my neighbourhood assures me that, for one day 
in the week, we ought to live entirely on cabbage and the water in which 
it has been cooked, to ‘clear the blood’, as she says, and for the 
benefit of our complexion! It seems astonishing, then, that cabbages 
should be served in such a variety of ways elsewhere and that, in 
England, they should appear mostly in a very monotonous, not to say 
dreary form. The very reason 
for this may be the attempt, in 
other countries, to improve or 
camouflage their taste. 

I shall never forget my 
astonishment, mixed with awe, 
while trying to help in the 
kitchens of a country house in 
England which ‘had been 
turned into a temporary con- 
valescent home for the army 
during the war, as I watched 
cabbages being heaved up by 
two muscular arms in a caul- 
dron of boiling water and 
poured over a huge sieve, where they were slapped and compressed 
under a large dish, with the whole weight and vigour of the cook’s twelve 
or thirteen stone, until they took the-form of a gigantic pancake. It 
was then put on a dish ready for serving with diamond-shaped cuttings, 
like the secret signs of a witch-doctor, criss-cross over the whole of it! 

Here, I would like to describe some different ways of cooking this 
vegetable, and in these recipes I will use only the large, white, round- 
head cabbage. It is surprising how large the cabbage family is and how 
varied: Drumhead, red cabbage, savoys—then Brussels sprouts, the 
broccoli brothers, and their rich relation the cauliflower. Kohl Rabi 
and the whole kale tribe, which has at least six or seven members, 
Pé-Tsai, or Chinese cabbage—and Prosper Montagné even adds the 
turnip! Last, but supreme, the noble sea kale. : 

The Romans, like the English, were extremely fond of cabbage. 
Cato, ‘ the Censor’, adored them: ‘If you want to drink a great deal 
at a feast and eat with appetite, eat raw cabbage beforehand ’, he writes. 
“Eat five leaves, it will make you feel as if you had neither eaten nor 
drunk, and you will be able to eat and drink as much as you want’. 
Hypocrates thought that cabbage helped to disperse bile. The Greeks 
took boiled cabbage as well as horseradish in order to dissipate the 
effects of drunkenness. 

Many of us who live in the country know the miraculous (I must 
use this word) difference there is in any vegetable if it can be picked 
and taken straight from the garden into the saucepan. The taste is 
infinitely better and the time of cooking, of course, shorter: asparagus, 
Jerusalem artichokes, peas, and beans gain more, perhaps, than any 
others. I find myself postponing the digging up and storing of my 
potatoes sometimes almost too long, because of the superiority in flavour 
when they come straight out of the earth. Before I lived in the country, 
I thought this just a fad of enthusiastic gardeners, more imagined than 
real, but now I know. And, here, I will tell those of you who have 
gardens a way of eating French beans, as often served in Italy, especially 
in Rome. Pick young French beans, preferably climbing ones, when 
they are no thicker than a steel knitting needle: Boil them, strain, and 


mix with seasoning and fresh, just melted butter. The only trouble will 
be that you will never want to eat them again any larger, or older. 

It seems to me, now, that the vegetable garden and the kitchen 
belong together, inseparably, and if one wants to obtain really exquisite 
results one must not separate these twins. And first and foremost, of 
course, comes that most fascinating and delightful corner of the herb 
garden. I shall mention two special herbs in these recipes: sweet 
pepper and caraway seed. The second is a biennial ‘and I have grown 
it very successfully in my own garden in England. Caraway seed was 
much used and liked in Elizabethan England, especially with roast 
apples. Some even cooked the roots and ate them like carrots. Shake- 
speare knew it. In ‘Henry IV’, Shallow invites Silence: ‘Now you 
shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s 
pippin of my own grafting with a dish of caraway’. 

As we are in the herb garden I would like to-stress the immense 
importance of herbs, since wine and herbs are the secret of most 
culinary successes. The French cuisine gives herbs the greatest impor- 
tance and uses them with much wisdom and discrimination, although 

‘they are cultivated in many 

mm) more private gardens in this 

(8¢ country and in much greater 

el variety. Yet, in cookery, we 

Ww seem to limit ourselves to 

{! parsley, sage, thyme, and mint. 

ae But how important chervil is! 


to parsley and, mixed with it, 
makes _very attractive sand- 
wiches. Chives, called by a 
gardener ‘the Fragonnard of 
onions’ are not used enough; 
then there are fennel with fish, 

3 winter savory with beans, 
bergamot in gooseberry jelly with lamb or game, woodruff and borage 
in cups, and our caraway seed also with pommes sautées, pickled 
beetroot, and turnips. : 

Here is the first cabbage recipe, as I learnt it from a German cook, 
who called it ‘ Bayrisch Kraut’, Bavarian Cabbage. For four people, 
take one large or two small hard white cabbages. Shred them finely. 
In a saucepan (preferably of a heavier type) fry up a medium-sized, 
finely chopped onion and two or three finely chopped rashers of bacon 
for about three minutes. Add your shredded cabbage. Add a small 
cupful of stock, and simmer on top of the stove or inside the oven at 
medium heat. On top of the stove, it will take about one hour or one 
hour and a quarter until it is done. In the oven, of course, longer—but 
no risk of burning. Stir occasionally. A quarter of an hour before 
serving, add a sherry glass of sherry, a handful of flour, seasoning, 
and caraway seed to taste, say a small handful. It goes very well with 
boiled bacon, ham, sausage, and especially pheasant. The same can 
be done with red cabbage, but it should be shredded a little more 
coarsely and mixed, whilst shredding, with a small amount of vinegar 
to keep a good colour, and a little sugar should be added when 
seasoning. 

Apart from the “ Soupe aux Choux’ and the stuffed cabbage, French 
recipes on cabbage do not abound. In general, it seems puzzling that 
the French—who serve vegetables in such a variety of ways and always 
as a separate course, while in England they are only an accompaniment 
to meat—should not dwell much on the subject in many of their 
cookery books. Those written by the great chefs, especially, have 
what seems to me to be a rather condescending, even patronising 
attitude towards vegetables in general; as towards unsophisticated 
country cousins. 

As for the aristocrat of the cabbage family, sea kale, it is quite 
unknown on the Continent. I can remember offering it a [Anglaise 


to a friend, at whose table in Paris I had been entertained to a very 


remarkable luncheon. His surprise, his interest, his appreciation of the 
delicate, nutty flavour was most gratifying. Strangely enough, it is 


It is a wonderful complement © 
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Prosper Montagné who gives us its botanical name, Crambé, and he 
informs us that it was cultivated in the King’s vegetable gardens in 
Versailles by a Mr. Massey in 1820. Another French acquaintance, 
who boasted of a delicate palate, one day told me this: “ When cooking 
partridge, bury the bird in cabbage, then if you want to dine well, 
offer the partridge to your guest, but keep the cabbage for yourself! ’ 
I found him to be right, but there is one improvement, which I will 
divulge to you. Partly roast your bird and add the gravy as well as the 
minced meat of an old partridge to your cabbage and ‘a good time will 
be had by all’, not only by yourself. 

And, when | the shooting season is over, here is another way of 
preparing cabbage. It is of my own invention, and I thought about 
it during half the night, once. But when I tried it out in company 
of a friend a few days later we had quite a feast, and I had no regrets 
for the wakeful hours spent on it. 

_ Remove the outer skin of two or three large sweet peppers in this 
way: scorch the outside of the pepper on a flame and scrape off the 
burnt skin with a knife. This is a lengthy and rather tedious affair. Shred 
the cabbage, the pepperoni and the onions finely. Fry your onions 
for two minutes in butter, margarine, or very good dripping, or in 
a mixture of the three. Do not brown. Add your sweet peppers and 
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finally your cabbage. Moisten with a tablespoonful or two of water 
or white stock to prevent burning, simmer as for Bavarian Cabbage 
but not quite so long. It must retain a certain crispness. Season with 
red and black pepper, salt, paprika, and a very little sugar. Cold 
ham, sausages, or pork go agreeably with it but when the proportions 
are right and it is cooked a@ point, you will find it quite delicious alone, 
It is not heavy, and almost an appetiser. 

It seems to me that the vegetable kingdom has a charm and a 
fascination of its very own in cookery, partly because of that close 
relationship between garden and kitchen mentioned before, and chiefly 
because of the marvel of what I like to call ‘earth to saucepan’. 

I feel it appropriate to end this talk with words written by René 
Benjamin, in L’Enfant Tué, the beautiful story of his son ‘Goum’ 
(killed in action in 1945), true and lovely words in honour of three 
agricultural simples of the table: ‘ Bread, this Blessing, Wine, this Joy, 
Vegetables, this Miracle. . . . One must neither engulf nor devour, but 
eat with gratitude, whilst understanding the great Order of Things. For 
it is and remains Love’. ‘Le pain, ce Bienfait, le vin, cette Foie, les 
légumes ce Miracle: il ne faut ni engloutir ni dévorer, mais manger avec 
gratitude, en comprenant le grand Ordre des Choses. .. . Et c’est encore 
et toujours de l Amour’.—Third Programme 


Science and Faith—lIl 


(continued from page 369) 


an ever-increasing control of his environment. It would be very foolish, 
however, to limit our attention entirely to the scientific field of know- 
ledge simply because it appeals, if there may be more important matters 
requiring our attention. ~ 

On the other hand, we must, of course, decide which aspects of 
reality shall concern us, which are the most important. But this is 
a value-judgment, and science cannot direct us to the right selection. 
We must all of us constantly make such judgments, but we can only do 
so as complete men—not just in our capacity of scientists. The scientist 
who lets nothing but science influence his choice of a wife is a popular 
theme of ridicule, and yet it is surprisingly easy to let science be upper- 
most in our minds when, for example, we come to consider the import- 
ance of Christianity. The Greeks concerned themselves largely with 
final causes when seeking explanations of natural phenomena, and for 
this reason failed to harness nature. We must not let the success of 
modern science, which is undoubtedly due to a concentration on 
efficient causes only, so affect our thinking that we fail to do justice 
to final causes. 

I think, for example, that most of us would agree that there are 
compelling reasons for discovering if we can the ‘why?’ of our lives. 
Why are we here? What is the meaning (not the mechanism but the 
meaning) of our ability to choose, particularly of moral choice? Is 
there a God and if so, does He care? Are we responsible to Him? 
Can we know Him?—that is, enter into a relationship with Him? 
At any rate, these are some of the questions to which Christianity 
claims to have an answer, and, whether the questions have been pressing 
ones for all of us personally or not, that claim itself is one that demands 
a hearing. We cannot judge the validity of such-a claim second-hand, 
any more than we can appreciate beauty second-hand. 

The claim of Christianity is that God has revealed Himself to men 
in human form in Jesus Christ, and that it is still possible to enter into 
a personal relationship with Christ today. Clearly this is a matter 
outside of science. If it is true, then it is undoubtedly important, indeed 
supremely important. Science cannot help me here. Science by its very 
mature Can never pronounce upon divine revelation, either as to its 
possibility or its truth. If there is such a thing, science cannot lead 


me to it, because science simply is not designed to deal with that sort _ 


of thing. If I shut myself up to natural science, I may seem to myself 
to have (potentially, at any rate) a complete understanding of the world, 
‘but I shall not be a complete person. The very possibility that God 
may have revealed Himself, and may even now be willing to reveal 
Himself to me, demands that I make a sincere and open-minded 
enquiry. The tecords are available in the Gospels. The effect on history 
and on individuals has been immense. If I am to have the intellectual 
honesty and humility that befit true science, I must at least look at 
the records to discover if they show me an aspect of reality I had 
previously overlooked; to see, in fact, if they do bring to me a revelation 


of God. Not only so, but I must go about the search in the right way, 
in the way best calculated to bring me into touch with this revelation 
if it exists. 

I think it is just here that many people get into difficulties. They 
approach the Gospels as historians or sociologists or psychologists. 
They get answers, of course—historical, sociological, or psychological 
answers—but they do not meet Christ. Let me illustrate this. In 
Matthew’s Gospel we find Christ saying ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest’. Why did He say 
this? I suppose a_ historical analysis would show us Christ, wearied 
and saddened by the recent rejection of His preaching in Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, and by the action of the rulers in ascribing His mighty 
works to the prince of the demons, and turning now to those who were 
more likely to listen; or a sociologist would see Him as offering rest 
to the oppressed, and those laden by the Pharisees with burdens 
grievous to be borne; while the psychologist would note that He knew 
that there was no rest for the souls of men without the cultivation of 
a meek and lowly spirit. And yet, in some way, each aspect of explana- 
tion here seems to miss the real point. It was ‘Come unto me. Take 
my yoke upon you. Be linked with me and your soul will find its rest’. 
If I would find this rest in the easy yoke of Christ, these words must 
address me personally, and I must come to_Him. 

This whole question of the way we approach the Christian revela- 
tion seems to me to be so important that I want to give one last 
example. The symbol of Christianity is a cross. It stands for the death 
of Christ. Suppose, now, I ask, ‘Why did Christ die?’ I can find a 
political answer in terms of the set-up at the time, the jealousy of the 
Jewish leaders and the disappointment of those who expected a national 
deliverer, My answer could, in principle, be complete and self-contained. 
But if I ask on a deeper level, ‘Why should Christ have died?’ I find 
that the answer to this question was one which meant a great deal 
to His followers. They had generally far more to say on this subject 
than they had to say about His teaching, for example. They asserted 
in fact that—to use Peter’s words in his first great public sermon—He 
was ‘ delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’. 
There was a purpose behind it, a divine reason. It was far more than 
a great martyrdom in a historical chain of cause and effect. To the 
apostles it was the very heart of the Christian message. It was God 
taking the place of man in his misery and sin to become the Saviour 
of men. 

This message Paul calls ‘the preaching of the cross’, and he says 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’. Now if I 
am to share the revelation of God that the apostles claimed to enjoy, 
if I am to experience that reconciliation, then I must approach the 
records as a person, ready to meet a person, the person of Christ, not 
dead, but alive, as Paul had done. I must be ready to listen and to 
learn.— Home Service 
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Cricket 


By HA. 


IRIWINA, the main island of the Trobriand Group, which 
lie to the east of New Guinea in the Coral Sea, supports a 
fairly large population of brown-skinned, 


Melanesians. Their main occupation is the cultivation of their 
gardens, in which the chief crops are yams, and with this as the basis 
of their economy they had developed a fairly complex culture long 


Magic ritual in a Kiriwina village: the magician (centre) is casting a spell into 

a heap of leaves, which are then collected by the spectators to hang on their 

trees. Thereafter, it is believed, anyone attempting to climb a tree to steal 
the fruit is afflicted with various unpleasant forms of sickness 


before the white man appeared in the islands. This 
culture rested upon a well-developed system of relation- 
ships between the many small villages in which the 
Kiriwinans live, and it included a number of customs 
which helped to preserve these ties. Quarrels and dis- 
putes were of course always breaking out between persons 
and villages; and to prevent their getting out of hand 
there were various formal contests which permitted the 
dissipation of the emotions aroused by the arguments 
without permanently breaking the relationship between 
the particular villages. 

When a dispute arose, perhaps between young men 
quarrelling over their girls, it was necessary to prevent 
its affecting communal life generally. So the village 
leaders would intervene, and would try to compose 
it by discussion. If this failed, as it often did, for young 
men in Kiriwina as elsewhere are ready enough for a 
little excitement, one village might challenge the other 
to a Buritilaulo. This was a competitive display and 
exchange of garden produce, which was made with great 
energy and ostentation, each side being out to enhance 
its honour. If each matched the other’s display  _.. 
scrupulously, the exchange was completed formally and ~ 
the dispute concluded. If not, the next. stage would be a 
formal fight between the two villages. This often brought 
in other villages, especially when those primarily con- 
cerned were situated in different districts. The village 
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Kiriwinans. playing a war game: edch side has ‘men’ made 
from pawpaw stems (one to each player). The opposing team 
tries to transfix them with reed or grass ‘ spears’. When one of 
the stems is thus ‘killed’, the player it represents is ‘ out’ 
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issuing the challenge would send a noisy delegation to the other, and a 
site and date for the contest would eventually be agreed upon. Then 
preparations would begin: the site would be cleared of bush, weapons 
prepared, practices held, and the local magicians would perform their 
war magic. Early in the dawn of the day chosen, the two war parties 
would parade to the field; their bodies oiled and painted, adorned 
with shell arm-ornaments and necklaces, and with elaborate head- 
dresses of cockatoo and bird-of-paradise feathers. Their womenfolk 
accompanied them and, when the men assembled at opposite ends of 
the ground, crowded encouragingly behind them with extra spears, food, 
and so on. : 

The only weapons allowed in the fight were spears, which were 
hurled at the enemy, who dodged them or caught them on their shields 
and returned them with insults and invective. The spectators saw fair 
play, and commented freely on the warriors’ efforts. Sometimes the 
exercise and the heat of the day cooled off tempers and the teams 
eventually went off home, each loudly asserting its claim to victory 
and blowing its own conch-shells. Eventually a formal peacemaking took 
place, with food exchanges, and the villages publicly reaffirmed their 
friendship. 

Sometimes, though, feelings were too high, especially where many 
villages were involved, and the fight went on until one side broke and 
fled. Then the victors pursued the vanquished to their village, clubbing 
or spearing anyone they caught, and burnt the houses and destroyed 
the gardens. Not many people were in fact killed; even when there 
was a rout, the losers easily escaped in the bush, while in the fight 
itself as much glory attached to the skilful dodging as to the successful 
hurling of spears. 

These fights did not of themselves establish any one village in a 
position of dominance over others. The relative status of villages was 
primarily decided by other factors, especially by rank and wealth. Nor 
did village sites or garden lands ever change hands as a result of these 
fights; nobody but the people entitled to the land according to ‘the 
traditions and myths of the population of the islands could live on and 
cultivate it. The losers of such a fight would go into exile for a year 
or two, but eventually peace was made and they would return, when 
the victors helped them to rebuild their villages and to make new 
gardens, So that even in such a case, the end result of the fight was 
the working out of hostili- 
ties and the re-establishing 
of co-operation and 
friendship. 

But between distant 
villages or groups of 
villages a different sort of 
warfare sometimes 
occurred; it might develop 
out of a formal fight, but 
more usually began with a 
surprise attack by night on 
one village by a war party 
using ‘any weapons avail- 
able. In these wars the 
aim was, by ambush and 
stealth, to kill the enemy 
and capture his property. 
Such raids were rare; with 
even distant villages in 
direct communication with 
each other secrecy was 
very difficult to achieve. 
In fact, raiding was only 
resorted to in extreme 
crises: for example, when 
famine drove one district 
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Raiding was regarded as a calamity by the population at large, and 
when, at the turn of the century, the newly-established British admini- 
stration prohibited it, there was general approval. But the extension 
of the prohibition to all kinds of fighting and even to the Buritilaulo, 
on the grounds that it led to more serious fights and loss of life, has 
not been understood by the Kiriwinans. People are always getting 
accidentally killed anyway, and if a man is speared in fair fight they 
say that is his own fault for being an insufficiently artful dodger. 

Being thus deprived of useful safety mechanisms, Kiriwinan society 
might have suffered even more disruption than it has done were it not 
that the whites introduced, at the same time as their law, the game of 
cricket. It seems first to have been played at the Methodist mission, 
but it soon percolated inland and was enthusiastically taken up, though 
undergoing certain modifications. For these games are initiated by a 
formal challenge and parley, when the village leaders decide upon site 
_and date. Preparations include clearing a site, making coconut frond 
_bats and fibre balls, practising and making magic. Some of the hunting 
and fighting spells used to confound the enemy have been adapted 
to cricket. 

Early on the day of the match, the teams with their women and 
supporters proceed noisily to the field; all the able-bodied men of the 
village play, and for important matches neighbours may be recruited; 
teams of forty or fifty a side are not unusual. Two older men, one from 
each village, serve as umpires, to keep the peace and safeguard the 
interests each of his own side; the toss is argued with a great deal of 
invective, and when the teams have been sorted out, the field is arranged. 
This is a simple though disputatious process: the captain aims at hem- 
ming in the wicket as completely as possible, while maintaining a 
mobile reserve of fielders to repel invasions of the pitch by the batting 
side. The first batsmen then come in through a barrage of jeers and 
threats. : 

The batting order is, of course, determined by seniority in the 
village. Runs are scored in the usual ways and some effort is made to 
keep the score; but as the game gathers momentum it becomes impos- 
sible to tell whether one or other of the people rushing up and down 
the wicket happens to be a batsman: the carrying of a bat is in itself 
no criterion. At such times scoring a run becomes more like running 
the gauntlet. It may be relevant here that during the last war the 
Kiriwinans were introduced to baseball by occupying American forces. 
It is recorded with satisfaction that the islanders remain faithful to the 
Commonwealth sport; but a tendency for fielders to hurl the ball at 
the running batsman rather than at the wicket may reasonably be 
attributed to the influence of the trans-Atlantic pastime. Batsmen are 
given out for the conventional reasons, plus one or two others. The 
umpires are appealed to, but in accordance with general native custom, 
the individual’s decision is only acted upon if it embodies the general 
opinion expressed in public debate. This sometimes leads to compromise 
decisions, batsmen being occasionally given half-out. But with many 
others waiting to go in, senior batsmen who are felt to have been in 
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long enough are sometimes hustled out by their own impatient juniors. 

Two wickets are used and, at least at first, overs are bowled from 
alternate ends. But as excitement and the effort of changing ends 
increase with the heat of the day, a tendency develops for the nearest 
man to bowl from the nearest wicket. This increases the confusion 
resultant from the activities of the fielders, who, being many, have 
individually only rarely to retrieve a ball, and pass the time in trying 
to distract and intimidate the batsmen by shouts, facial contortions, 
and threatening gymnastics. The approved bowling technique is to 
retire some twenty yards from the wicket and advance upon it with loud 
cries and considerable acceleration, but to slow down in the last few 
feet as though about to begin again. The ball is then hurled suddenly 
down the pitch as hard as possible, in an effort to surprise the batsman. 

Early in the game, the target is the wicket; later on, however, a 
tendency develops to bombard the batsmen, direct hits being acclaimed 
by the bowler’s supporters, but tending to produce invasions of the 
field by the batting side. Normally, the outfielders chosen and disposed 
for the purpose repel such attacks successfully; but when feelings are 
really high the game may end in a brawl. On one such occasion a 
bowler took the opportunity of gratifying a personal dislike by hitting 
on the head with the ball the batsman who was standing by at the 
bowler’s wicket. The batting team overwhelmed the outfield and a 
mélée ensued at the wicket over the unconscious victim. 

The umpires summoned assistance, and a flying wedge of village 
councillors and policemen formed and plunged into the fight, presently 
emerging with not only the bowler but also one of the policemen in 
handcuffs. Someone’s over-enthusiasm in the public service necessitated 
an immediate and vociferous journey to the District Court House, 
since, to avoid abuse of their powers, the village police are issued with 
handcuffs but no keys. The District Officer, having released the police- 
man, tried the bowler at once for assault, and incarcerated him fora 
month amid general approval. Even his team mates felt that his action 
was not cricket. 

The acceptance and adaptation of cricket by the Kiriwinans has 
partly compensated for the banning of the traditional contests and 
fights. At first, indeed, the game was so enthusiastically taken up that, 
in the absence of the customary and traditional checks which regulated 
indulgence in the native competitive activities, it was played to an 
extent which endangered the general well-being of the island. Whole 
districts neglected their normal activities for weeks at a time to carty 
on a series of matches in which traditional rivalries and hostilities found 
expression. The administration had to introduce regulations to check 
this excessive cricketing; but the Kiriwinans themselves soon saw the 
danger and began to associate with cricket many of the customs and 
tabus that traditionally related to competitive harvests, dances, and 
fights. So they are turning the white man’s game into a social institution 
useful in their own idiom. And, incidentally, they have furnished the 
anthropologist with a rather nice example of one process of culture 
contact and adaptation.—Third Programme 
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Two Communist Capitals 
- Sir,—Most of Mr. McClelland’s comments* 
on my letter speak for themselves. But there are 
two fundamental matters which I feel need more 
‘clarification. I respect Mr. McClelland as a 
Quaker and a humanist and did not imply any 
approval of arbitrary arrest and the like on his 
-part; I only pointed to his failure to take it into 
account. Of course the Communists did not 
work on fear alone, the system is far more 
complex than that, far too complex for sweeping 
generalisations based on the transitory experi- 
ences of a business man—no matter how well- 
intentioned—paying a visit to that part of the 
world for the first time, and doing so under the 
official auspices of Moscow and Peking. 3 
Because I do respect the Quaker attitude—even 
if I feel it to be unrealistic in some ways—I am 
somewhat surprised at Mr. McClelland’s con- 


fession that before he went there he- did not 
‘think of the people in Communist countries as 
human beings’. Surely, it did not need a visit 
to prove the contrary. Without wishing to be 
sanctimonious, this thought was uppermost in 
my mind when I made my first visit to the 


Communist world (Poland) in 1946 and it was- 


still there when I paid the.last (the U.S.S.R.) 
in 1951. But in the intervening years I learnt 
from first-hand that the ‘regime’ and the 
‘people’ there do not necessarily mean the same 
thing in practice.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 JoHN CLEWS 


Sir.—In Mr. W. Grigor McClelland’s letter 
published in your last issue, he discloses that 
one of his revelations about the Russian people’s 
peaceful intentions was to see in a snapshot a 
small Russian boy picking his nose. He will be 


interested to know that I saw, in Bucharest, in 
1944, in reality, a Russian general doing the 
same thing throughout an official dinner. 
Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.10 G. A. IoNESCU 


Are There Eternal Truths? 


Sir,—May I comment briefly on views ex- 
pressed in THE LISTENER of August 28 regard- 
ing my talk ‘ Are there Eternal Truths? ’: 

(1) Mr. Sidney West suggests that 1 + 1 = 2 
is an obvious eternal truth. I regard it as being 
merely the definition of the number 2. I admit 
that there are plenty of other arithmetical propo- 
sitions which are not simply definitions; but they 
are essentially tautological in character, and 
therefore cannot rank as eternal truths in the 
sense in which the word was used by the Ameri- 
can professor whose opinions I was discussing. 
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Progress In 
Electronics 


i the modern laboratories of the Mullard Organisation, 
many new applications of electronics are being de- 
veloped to meet the ever-changing needs of industry, 
communications, and medicine. 
Bringing the benefits of this research to the community 
is another Mullard function. In great factories in 
Lancashire and Surrey, millions of valves, electron tubes, 
and components are produced for Britain’s electronics 
industry. 
Behind the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experi- 
ence in electronics that may well prove of immense 
importance to your own organisation. 


G che 


Mullard Limited, Century House, fe Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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_ (2) The view referred to by Mr. Howard Lees, 


that there is a continuous creation of matter 
‘exactly balancing the amount of matter which 


attains the velocity of light, is of course tenable; 
but I did not discuss it because to do so would 
have lengthened the talk beyond its appointed 
bounds: and moreover I was not prepared 
actively to advocate it.—Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh EDMUND WHITTAKER 


Science and Faith 

Sir,—Dr. Baillie (‘Science and Faith’, THE 
LISTENER of August 28) limits his discussion to 
the religious scientist, ignoring the completely 
scientific viewpoint, such as the materialist. It 
may be that the former is the more common one, 
but the latter is the essential case. 

As an attempt to consider the opinions of a 
religious but scientific person the talk failed, and 
it should have been concerned with the way such 
a person resolves any contradictions that might 
arise between science and religion. But this im- 
mediately brings us to a plain antithesis of 
religion and science. : 

The phrases Dr. Baillie uses in referring to the 
materialist approach are unjustified. There is a 
difference between being wholly occupied by the 
scientific approach and rejecting such ideas as 
God, spirit, revelation, etc. The difference is 
brought out in his example of the Grampians: 
if I were considering their geological structure 
I should make use of the science of geology. If I 
were considering their flora I should look at 
them as a botanist. On the other hand, if I were 
considering their general appearance, their 
aptness as a lovely place for a walk, then my 
standards would be purely aesthetic. 

The implication that a scientific viewpoint 
leads to the higher tastes being atrophied is 
absurd. An atheist or mechanist can appreciate a 
fine symphony or a beautiful landscape as well 
as anyone else, and his appreciation is not 
marred by the thought that the symphony is the 
work of a human mind, which has no connec- 
tion with any God, even a mind which is 
mechanistic in its working. Nor is it marred by 
the thought that the landscape is the work of 
natural forces rather than any hypothetical God. 
As Laplace said, There is no need for that 
hypothesis. Science rejects such ideas: the only 
faith that science has is in the idea that the world 
is explainable by laws abstracted by observation 
and experiment; this ‘article of faith’ is itself a 
‘Jaw abstracted by observation’. As to this prin- 
ciple of science, was scientific method derived 
from the Greeks via middle-age Christianity? 
Surely, despite it? What has Christianity done 
to foster science? Finally, science is self-contain- 
ing: there is no need for any hypothesis about 
God. And if Dr. Baillie cannot see any point in 
living or in scientific research without imbuing 
everything with meaningless ideas of Gods and 
‘Purposes’, others can.—Yours, etc., 

Harwell, Berks. E. G. H. CroucH 


The Old Chief’s Prayer ‘ 

Sir,—Please allow me the courtesy of your 
columns to clarify a point raised in Mr. Peter 
Abrahams’ talk on my home country, Kenya 
(printed in THE LISTENER of August 21). 

Mr. Abrahams gives an instance of colour bar 
in an Indian-owned hotel in Nairobi where one 
of ex-Chief Koinange’s sons and some other 
Africans were asked to leave by the European 
manager. From the information I gathered from 
ex-Chief Koinange’s son in Nairobi soon after 
this unfortunate incident occurred, I wish to 
point out that the hotel in question, although 
Indian owned, is leased to a European manager, 
and under the terms of the contract the Indian 
owner has no say in the hotel’s management. 

It may interest your readers to know that in 
many Indian-owned hotels in Nairobi Indians 
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are not admitted. This is because these hotels, 
popularly known as ‘ European hotels’, primarily 
depend for their profits on European patronage, 
and are, therefore, forced to exclude non- 
Europeans because their white customers do not 
like to associate with coloured races. 

I hope this explanation will remove any mis- 
understanding which the ambiguity of a hurried 
remark in Mr. Abrahams’ talk may have created 
in the minds of your readers.—Yours, etc., 

High Barnet A. S. G. KassamM 


' 


Nature and the National Parks 


Sir,—In his vigorous and interesting broadcast 
Mr. Brunsdon Yapp made a spirited attack upon 
those who think that power, water, and afforesta- 
tion schemes would necessarily injure the beauty 
of National Parks, particularly the Lake District. 
Of that attack I can only say that I do not think 
I have ever heard or read a controversial state- 
ment which betrayed a more complete ignorance 
of the opponents’ position. In view of your 
limited space two examples must suffice. 

Mr. Yapp spoke as if the chief objection to 
water enterprises was the raising of the level and 
the unsightliness of the dam, remarking sarcasti- 
cally that there was a dam already at the bottom 
end of Ennerdale Water, and apparently ignoring 
the fact that a small dam, like that of the dam on 
Crummock, does not intrude upon the landscape 
in the way that a large dam does. Moreover, he 
wholly overlooked the chief objection—that lakes 
turned into reservoirs are subject to large un- 
natural depletions which leave a hideous raw 
beach exposed to view, as is often the case at 
Thirlmere. He said that Haweswater still looked 
fine, though somewhat inconsistently he admitted 
that the dam was a blot. But Haweswater is not 
yet subject to these depletions for the pipe-line 
is not yet finished—or at least was not when I 
was last there, and Mr. Yapp did not say when 
he last saw it. 

Secondly, he declared that afforestation would 
restore the Lakeland fells to their ‘ natural’ con- 
dition. Does he really suppose that nature with- 
out human interference would cover the hills 
with trees in rectangular masses of a single 
species, all of the same age, and growing in 
straight lines? I would entreat him when he is 
next in the Lake District to go up to Scarth Gap 
and look at the Forestry Commission’s handi- 
work on the other side of Ennerdale. 

Yours, etc., 

Lower Heyford REGINALD LENNARD 
Rupert Brooke 

Sir,—Defending his ‘estimation’ of Rupert 
Brooke, Mr. Dickinson reproaches me for being 
deaf or inattentive. I have now, through the 
courtesy of the B.B.C., read his script. It con- 
firms the critical impressions formed by listen- 
ing. Brooke is described as unhappy in his 
association with his mother and with his school. 
He suffered from ‘a longing for the motherly 
love he had been starved of in the glum, grim 
house at Rugby’. He only found himself in 
the South Sea Islands. ‘ Among these beautiful 
people, who had never heard of Webster or 
Rugby . . . Rupert Brooke was born’. I falsified 
no facts about Brooke’s Rugby career. I sug- 


gested that there was nothing in it to justify. 


the theory that he owed all to the Pacific Ocean 
and little or nothing to his home and educa- 
tional background. 

Mr. Dickinson wants to know if I am shocked 
to be told that Brooke ‘ was not a homosexual ’. 
I am certainly shocked to be told that a man is 
free from a vice of which he has not, so far as 
I know, hitherto, been accused. That is the 
technique -of the smear campaign, as practised 
in some countries and it is, I am sure, as repug- 
nant to Mr. Dickinson as it is to me. Practi- 
tioners anxious, for instance, to discredit a 
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public man who is happily married might write, 
‘there is absolutely no truth in the rumour that 
Mr. X has left his wife and is living in sin with 
a lovely blonde’. The author of such a state- 
ment could answer my shocked objection by 
pointing out that he had said that Mr. X was 
not an adulterer. But Mr. Dickinson was not 
so negative as his letter suggests. His broad- 
cast stated that ‘Brooke might have been near, 
at one time, to the intellectual decision to deny 
his body and become a passive homosexual. His 
later vehemence against “ hermaphroditism ”, as 
he called it, hints how near. He was revolted 
ultimately ’. That seems to me to come near to 
what Kipling knew as the ‘ Higher Cannibalism’ 
in biography and which he defined as tricking 


_ people out with sprightly inferences and ‘sex’ 


deductions. Mr. Dickinson was, I have no 
doubt, sincere in his interpretation and arrived 
at it in good faith, but I do believe it to be 
unbalanced and misleading.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 A. P. RYAN 


‘The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays’ 


Sir,—It may seem ungracious to intrude upon 
your correspondence columns after the generous 
review which you gave in THE LISTENER of 
August 21 to my volume, The Language of 
Shakes peare’s Plays. 

There is one point, however, on which your 
reviewer and I disagree, and where the judgment 
of a critic, far more important than I can ever 
claim to be, is involved. Your reviewer will not 
distinguish between the ‘conceited’ rhetoric of 
the earlier plays, which is often an embarrass- 
ment to a dramatist-and which Shakespeare never 
altogether worked out of his system, and the 
complex and concentrated language of the 
tragedies. Thus, hé does not seem to distinguish 
between the highly artificial language used by 
Hubert in ‘King John’ when he proposes to 
put out Arthur’s eyes, and the elaborate but 
satisfying language of the tragedies. 

It was -‘W. P. Ker, in Form and Style in 
Poetry, who defined this type of language in a 
passage which seems to me one of the classical 
Pieces in modern criticism: 

Imaginative truth is that universal ideal truth 
understood by Aristotle when speaking of 
Nature. Critics for many centuries have spoken 
of ‘ Truth to Nature’ and ‘ Poetic Falsehood ’. 
This universal truth gained by imagination is 
not the abstract Platonic idea worshipped by 
people calling themselves Platonists, not the 
beauty that is far off and independent of any 
particular thing, but the active power and truth 
to life which appeals to the universal mind. 
Take, for example, the passage in ‘ King John’ 
where Hubert proposes to put out Arthur’s eyes. 
Arthur at first goes riddling in conceits about 
his tears, innocence, and so on, ‘playing wit 
counters’. And then suddenly comes the thrilling 
change, where the poet drops these fancies and 
with beautiful simplicity goes straight to poetic 
truth—‘ universal’ truth, for all feel, like Hubert, 
unable to resist the passionate, despairing cry. 
The poet has discovered what would happen in 
such situation, given such persons. This truth 
is ‘universal’ in different senses of the word. 
It is ‘universal’ in the simple sense, appealing 
to common sympathy. But it is also ‘ universal ’ 
in a much deeper sense, taking hold of the real 
life of the world, discovering one of the ways 
of the spirit of man. It is the essence of inno- 
cence in distress, given by the poet not in an 
abstract allegorical manner, but dramatically. 

Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.3 B. Iror Evans 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Crowfoot’s letter with 
much interest and beg leave to complete it with 
a single sentence of three words: quod non 
sequitur, which seem to have been omitted by 
some mischance.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford G. R. DRIVER 
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Contemporary Coloured Lithographs 


The Arts Council is exhibit- 
ing, at 4 St. James’s Square, 
London, a selection from the 
Second International Biennial 
of Contemporary Colour 
Lithography, from which the 
three illustrations reproduced 


here are drawn: 


Above, left, ‘Illustration for 
Goethe’s “ Prometheus ”’, by 
Henry Moore (U.K.); above, 
‘Hawaiian Drummer < by 
Jean Charlot (U.S.A.); left, 
‘Two Tigers’, by Arvid 
Mather (Germany) 


apenas 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


The Second World War, Vol. 5. 
Closing the Ring. 
By Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 30s. 


THIS VOLUME MARKS the fifth and penultimate 
stage of Mr. Churchill’s masterly and masterful 
progress through the story of the second world 
war. It begins in the summer of 1943, when the 
Russians had inflicted on the German invaders 
the catastrophe of Stalingrad, when the U-boat 
menace had passed its peak, when the last 
German and Italian forces had been ousted from 
North Africa and the Sicilian and Italian cam- 
paign was about to open. It ends on the eve 
of D-day a year later with a description of the 
preparations for that event. At home Mr. 
Churchill’s position was impregnable. The 
House of Commons snipers of the earlier period 
had been reduced to silence. The voice of 
criticism which was to be raised again in the 
last. months of the war had not yet been heard. 
Never has the impression of Mr. Churchill as 
the supreme and invincible war-lord directing 
the whole major strategy of the war by sea, air 
and land, yet finding time for such unconsidered 
trifles as the disposal of obsolete sandbags or 
the wording of official circulars, been more 
powerfully conveyed than by the present volume. 
Through a mass of detail it stands as a renewed 
tribute to his unmatched literary verve. 

The Italian campaign was the major military 
operation of the year under review. But the high- 
spots of the narrative are the seriés of inter- 
alliéd conferences: Quebec, the foreign ministers’ 
conference in Moscow, Cairo and, finally, 
Teheran, all fell within the last five months of 
1943. The least adequate account is the one given 
of the Quebec conference, where many trivialities 
are recorded but nothing said of the important 
discussions on atomic energy and on the future 
of Germany. Two ominous notes are sounded in 
Mr. Churchill’s report to the War Cabinet. The 
first was a reference to ‘ the increasing bearish- 
ness of Soviet Russia’, the second ‘an unusual 
confession that he himself was ‘feeling rather 
tired ’—a premonition of his serious illness at 
the end of the year. The ‘ bearishness’ of Russia 
was probably due in part to suspiciousness of 
Anglo-American negotiations in which she was 


‘not invited to participate. At any rate, Mr. 


Churchill notes of the ensuing conference in 
Moscow, at which he was not present, that there 
was ‘a far more friendly atmosphere, both on 


and off duty, than had ever existed before.’ At. 


Cairo President Roosevelt took some pains to 
avoid any appearance of private Anglo-American 
discussions; and at Teheran, while many delicate 
issues were ventilated, mutual good will seemed 
to prevail. 

These favourable symptoms notwithstanding, 
it is not merely hindsight which makes the 
growing asperities of Anglo-Russian relations 
stand out as one of the dominant themes of this 
volume. 


Stalingrad raised Russian prestige and gave to 
Soviet spokesmen greater freedom of utterance 
and the right to formulate their claims with 
more authority. The most vexed question of 
Anglo-American strategy throughout this year 
was the balance to be preserved between pre- 
parations for the invasion of France—the long- 
promised ‘second front ’—and the operations in 
Italy and in the eastern Mediterranean. It is clear 
enough from this record that Mr. Churchill was 
wholly innocent of any thought of spiking the 
Russian guns or of anticipating. a Russian 
attempt to establish Soviet influence in the 


Nor were the reasons for growing - 
mutual mistrust far to seek. The victory of > 


Balkans. Quite other considerations were at work 
—not least the precedent of the first world war, 
when Mr. Churchill had never seen any reason 
to retract his view of the damaging consequences 
of too much concentration 6n the western front. 

But, whatever the cause, it is also clear that, 
on this vital issue, it was the American President 
who put the driving force behind the coming 
descent on France, while Mr. Churchill’s per- 
sonal concern was to press the campaign in Italy 
to a victorious conclusion and even to pick up 


-a few unconsidered trifles elsewhere—he does 
not conceal his vexation that forces could not be * 


made available for the capture of Rhodes—even 
at the risk of possible delays in the French 
landing. The Soviet delegates knew or sensed 
this difference in emphasis between Mr. 
Churchill and the President about an operation 
which they regarded as having been firmly 
promised as long ago as 1942; and this factor 
more than any other gave them the impression 
in the last stages of the war, and for some 
months after, that the United States was more 
friendly to Soviet Russia than Great Britain. 
By the same token this difference is now com- 
monly used in American politics to blacken the 
President as the dupe of Russia and to exalt Mr. 
Churchill’s greater prescience. 

These are perhaps the topics which remain 
most vividly in the mind from a first reading of 
this book. But they are far from exhausting its 
interest. No phase of the war is left untouched, 
and Mr. Churchill has followed the excellent 
example set in earlier volumes by including in 
an appendix a miscellaneous selection of his 
minutes and directives on a large variety of 
themes. Closing the Ring is well up to the 
standard of the series to which it belongs. Cassells 
are also publishing simultaneously The War 
Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
compiled by Charles Eade. This is a definitive 
edition.in three volumes at a guinea each. 


Marian Evans and George Eliot 
By Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. 


Oxford. 25s. 

Dr. Haight is still working on his edition of 
George Eliot’s letters: the author of the epoch- 
making George Eliot and fohn Chapman is 
evidently going to produce a book of resounding 
scholarship and until it appears biographies of 
George Eliot must necessarily have a somewhat 
provisional air. This is not to say that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson’s biography lacks scholarship: 
the preface shows that they have gone to many 
manuscript sources and have consulted a number 
of people capable of providing fresh information. 
Indeed, their book reveals not so much the lack 
of opportunity as the inability to make the most 
ef the opportunities which were theirs. It is 
a clear and level-headed account of the life with 
brief and usually sensible discussions of the 
work. What is missing is the attempt to see 
through George Eliot’s life and writings the 
massive processes of her age. Her stature really 
demands a biographer of the calibre, say, of Mr. 
Lionel Trilling: it is perhaps unjust to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson to criticise them for not 
writing another kind of book, but their subject 
is now perceived as one of the most significant 
and, in many ways, most satisfactory of the 
Victorians who, in spite of Dr. Leavis, Mrs. 
Bennett, and other recent critics; has by no 
means exhausted interpretation, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson recognise George Eliot’s 
achievement not only as a novelist but as a 
force in the intellectual world of her day; they 
trace the extraordinary pattern of her life; they 


see the qualities of emotion and brain that pos- 
sibly only in our own period have been capable 
of proper evaluation: but their attack, their 
exposition, lacks psychological and _ historical 
depth. Their asides are apt to be rather common- 
place and sometimes a little fatuous (‘ highly 


- intellectual people are often highly tempted ’). 


References both to the entries in Chapman’s 
diary which seem to record his seduction of 
George Eliot, and the latter’s letter referring 
to the methods of birth control practised by her 
and Lewes are with excessive self-control rele- 
gated to the notes at the end of the book. The 
necessary background is sometimes missing— 


.for example, the reader is left to discover for 


himself, if he can, that the Eliza Lynn of Chap- 
man’s rum household was the future Eliza Lynn 
Linton. There is some impercipience about 
the fiction: it is unfair and misleading, for 
instance, to say of Scenes from Clerical Life 
that it is ‘ pleasant, innocuous’. There is often 
even a certain deficiency of sympathy, hard to 
put a finger on, with both George Eliot and 
Lewes, that detracts from this kind of biography. 
Finally, the authors have chosen to end their 
work with George Eliot’s death—so abruptly 
that the omission of an account of the vicissi- 
tudes of her post-mortem fame and of the 
present view of her is felt particularly acutely. 
There is some remedy to be had, however, from 
the excellent bibliography. 


A Reading of George Herbert 

By Rosemond Tuve. Faber. 25s. 
Poetry is metaphorical thought. The modern 
poet has to catch his metaphors as best he can. 
Some assiduously read The Golden Bough, 
others dabble in psychoanalysis, still others 
invent personal metaphors which remain obscure 
to the general reader. A poet like George Herbert 
found his metaphors ready-made in the rich 
devotional literature of his time; he had the 
good fortune to live when there was a language 
of images in which a man could understandably 
say to others the truth that was in him, as much 
of it as he could see. It is Professor Tuve’s con- 
tention, and the reason for her writing this 
book, that although we can still read Herbert’s 
poetry “in a lesser way’, and ‘can understand 
and sympathetically follow him in certain mental 
experiences he had’, it is nevertheless ‘very 
difficult to read him as poetry, filling his meta- 
phors and large underlying symbols with mean- 
ing for our own different world, unless we have 
found out certain basic and common meanings 
of his images as one finds out the basic and 
common meanings of unfamiliar words in the 
dictionary ’. 

The question whether it is necessary to under- 
stand a poet’s meaning in-order to appreciate his 
poetry has been given a lot of attention in 
modern criticism. Understanding might seem to 
be an obvious requirement in any form of verbal 
communication, but what do we mean by under- 
standing? Without unfairly citing the nonsense 
poem, it is possible to argue that a poem, by its 
organisation of images, rhythms, cadences and 
other poetic devices, can convey an experience to 
the sensibility without the intermediary aid of 
rational understanding: poetry is a process of 
“symbolic logic’, in which symbols play an 
unanalysed or non-discursive role. But Professor 
Tuve does not wholly trust to such intuitive 


’ communication, especially in the case of a poet 


like Herbert, where the obscurity of the images 
was never intentional, but is merely the effect 
of the decay of the tradition in which he 
lived and wrote. She is ‘frankly interested in 
what Herbert meant’, and in a series of analyses, 
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3 novels in immense demand. 


EDITH TEMPLETON 
The Island of Desire 


“Told with the same throbbing sensual power that one 
meets in Maupassant and Tolstoi, but in few other 
writers.” C. F. Snow (Sunday Times) 12/6d. net 


ANTONIA WHITE 
The Sugar House 


“1 have found The Sugar House as entertaining—and 
in its own way as moving—as anything I have read this 
year... She has done for her generation what Carnival 
did for its predecessor.” 

John Raymond (New Statesman) 12/6d. net 


FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


Steamboat Gothic 


Second large impression (125th Thousand) now in the 
press 13/6d. net 


Coming Immediately 


MARY O’HARA 
The Son of Adam Wyngate 


The famous author of My Friend Flicka provides 
a mature novel of drama and passion, told with 
humour and humanity 384 pages. 14/- net 


DORIS LESLIE 
The Great Corinthian 


A brilliant portrait study of the Prince Regent by the 
author of That Enchantress and other favourites, 
8 plates 15/- net 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 


See World Review 


for what is 


really happening 
in the worlds of 
Literature, the Arts 


and Contemporary 
Thought 
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A monthly voyage 
of discovery 


British Policy towards Germany by LORD PAKENHAM 


The The Liberal Votes by DINGLE FOOT 
September | * the Advertising Scene by BRIAN F, MacCABE 


issue The Biennale as a Signpost by MICHAEL MIDDLETON 


includes The World of Music 


Short stories by André Dhétel and J. T. Brockway 
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Australian 
Settling 

is easier 
for you 


To-day you can know before- Climate, Food, Income Tax, 
hand more about life in Employment, Wages, Edu- 
Australia and New Zealand cation, Travel, Sport, and — 
than could the early pioneers. other important factors. 
The latest edition of ““New If you are contemplating 
Prospects”, a free booklet emigration, write for a copy 
prepared by the A.N.Z. Bank, to-day, mentioning this 
will advise you on Housing, paper. : 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


IN WHICH ARE MERGED 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED AND 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
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of which the longest is devoted to ‘The Sacri- 
fice’, she throws much old light on: Herbert’s 
poems, and claims. that ‘their: poetic appeal is 
thereby strengthened. 

Her references are to those illustrated Bibles 
breviaries, missals and other liturgical manuals 
which were a common possession in the seven- 
teenth century, and from which Herbert could 
draw and elaborate symbols that he knew 
would be understood. Such symbols. could be 
used all the more effectively because they had 
had ‘centuries of life in other men’s minds’, 
and since this was a popular and not an esoteric 
tradition, Herbert’s audience could follow him— 
“some learnedly, some simply, some’ partially, 
some more fully, as with readers of all times, 
but all with a comprehension and hence a 
“capacity to be struck” which outgoes ours. 
The fact that it is mow an esoteric tradition 
damages the poems, for the things we lose are 
precious elements in the response to poetry— 
immediacy, richness, and subtlety of suggestion’ 

Professor Tuve carries her point brilliantly, 
and with incidental reflections on the functions 
of criticism which will be read as a corrective 
to the rationalistic approach of the so-called 
“New Criticism” in the United States and to 
the verbal analysis of poetry associated with the 
name of Williams Empson. At the same time she 
admits. that her own method is not exhaustive; 
“that it is of the nature of metaphors to be 
infinitely suggestive, and that “what do they 
mean?” is am enquiry that cannot possibly ever 
be finished’. This, admittedly, has its trouble- 
some side, “but it is the basis for poetry’s claim 
to be a mode of knowing truth’. 


Men Against Humanity. By Gabriel 
Marcel. Harvill Press. 18s. 


English translations of Gabriel Marcel’s books 
have been: following each other rapidly since he 
delivered his Gifford lectures three years ago 
and a reader of these may well feel that they 
contain a good deal of reiteration. Yet perhaps 
this is their particular value. M. Marcel, indeed, 
admits. himself that the development of his 
thought has consisted in disentangling the 
implications contained in certain root ideas which 
he conceived quite early in his: career as a thinker 
and. in applying them critically to the grave and 
dangerous situation in which humanity exists 
today.. He sharply distinguishes-the task of the 
contemporary philosopher from that of the 
prophet or the pure metaphysician. His mode 
of reflection, though nourished by intuition, 
‘can exercise itself’, he writes, ‘only om com- 
mon experience as that presents itself to a 
sincere mind’. 

And today he considers his first duty to be 


“to defend man against that extraordinary - 


temptation towards inhumanity to which— 
almost always without being aware of it—so 
‘many human beings today have yielded’. This 
violation of the human by the ideological and 
the technical has its roots in that spirit of 
abstraction which had been manifested earlier 
in the systematic philosophy from which M. 
Marcel has so resolutely dissociated himself in 
his determination. to remaim receptive to reality. 
And in this book he applies his critical discern- 
ment to the outworkimgs of ‘idolatrous one- 
track mindedness’ in the social and political 
field. What he calls the “techniques of degrada- 
tion’ is throughout the object of his criticism 
and research, whether it be the naked employ- 
ment of such techniques in concentration camps 
or the general degradation of such ideas as service 
or honour, or the relation between technical 
progress and sin. The dark view which he takes 
of a world overrun with technocratic barbarism, 
“perhaps the most hideous state of affairs we can 
conceive’, is the more impressive since he rightly 
insists that techniques in themselves: are both 
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good and necessary. But the dangers implicit: 


in them, particularly as instruments of the 
“fanaticised consciousness’, of which he gives 
a searching analysis, are great. Technocracy 
implies depersonalisation and it is questionable, 
as he remarks, to what degree even a large-scale 
administrative machine can be informed with 
spiritual values. 

It is hardly necessary to say that M. Marcel 
views this situation, as he views history itself, 
from the standpoint of a phi'o-ophy of being 
which is essentially religious. It is for him, 
because man ‘has so genzrally lost the power of 
contemplation, by which he nourishes his sense 
of creative and created being and of a state 
which transcends all earthlv vicissitude, that he 
is enslaved by the technic 1. The techniques. of 
degradation are the result of a degraded inte'li- 
gence, an inte’ligence divorc-d from love. His 
whole effort and purpose as a philosopher is to 
exercise intelligence lovingly even when he is 
exposing the inhuman comsequences of this 
divorce in the contemporary world. The patience 
with which he does this may make his reflection 
at times rather involved and digressive. But it 
ensures its fruitfulness. 


Ten Burnt Offerings 2 
By Louis MacNeice. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


These tem poems were written during a recent 
stay in Greece. They are in a variety of forms 
(though each poem has four sections in, as it 
were, related keys) on a variety of themes, some 
of them Grecian. Several have appeared in 
periodicals, and there, it must be said, they 
looked, if not precisely dull, hard to get into 
and without much promise of nourishment, like 
pomegranates. The permanence and convenience 


, of book form certainly encourages the effort to 


get on terms with them, to discover among their 
disadvantages their lasting merits. 

“This middle stretch Of life is bad for 
poets” Mr. MacNeice truly remarks. Gone cer- 
tainly are the high spirits which charmed by 
their youthful rightness: the really telling obser- 
vation: the absolutely right image: the concern 
for action which kept a devastatingly clever poet 
not too far from the common experience of the 
age. Mr. MacNeice is searching for things to 
put im their place and perhaps the most impres- 
sive attribute of Jen Burnt Offerings is its con- 
scious taking in of fresh tracts of subject matter 
—the blending of experience with literature, the 
exposition of a cautious, felt philosophy: that 
and the command of technique. It provides 
much more satisfactory evidence than his last 
two collections of poems of his ability to bridge 
successfully that difficult ‘middle stretch’. 

What gives the book its repelling rind is that 
it is trying too hard. There are many passages 
like this: 

What in fact was staged revolt upon a tightrope, 

@ creative 
Despair, a blithe despair of youth, 
Which in that swivelling dubious web essayed its 
white lies in defiance 
Of the black void of truth 


—passages where the piling up of subordinate’ 


lauses,. the thick multiplication of metaphor, 
quite fails to convince of the urgency of the 
thought and the illuminatiom of the image 
chosen to embody it. Again, Mr. MacNeice 
often seizes on a not very good idea and tries to 
make it better by belabouring it—the long section 
in ‘Day of Renewal’, for example, which uses 
Dick Whittington, of all personages, as symbol. 
This blunting of Mr. MacNeice’s nose for the 
boring even extends to the deliberately comic 
poems: ‘ Cock o’ the North” begins quite well— 
Bad Lord Byron went to the firing, helmet and 
dogs and all, 
He rode and he swam and he swam and he rode 
but now he rode for a fall; 
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Twang the lyre and rattle the lexicon, Marathon, 
Harrow and all, 
Lame George Gordon broke. the cordon, nobody 
broke his fall 
—but the joke is too long and too elaborate for 
its point. 

Of course, Mr. MacNeice could not write a 
book which did not contain felicitous ideas and 
words; and many can be found in Ten Burnt 
Offerings. It should be said, too, that one or two 
poems. are almost completely successful—notably 
the moving ‘The Death of a Cat’. But the 
chief value of this volume is that it attempts 
to find original forms and language for the deep 
but unstraightforward: emotions of a poet in his 
mid-forties writing in a difficult time. 


Crime in America 

By Senator Estes Kefauver. 
Murder, Inc. 

By Burton B. Turkus and Sid Feder. 


Both Gollancz. 16s. each. 

Here are two views of the same subject: that of 
‘ organised ’ or ‘ syndicated ’ crime in the United 
States. As chairman of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee, Kefauver and his col- 
leagues in 1950-51 conducted hearimgs in a 
number of cities, as far apart as Los. Angeles, 
California, and Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Mr. 
Turkus, on the other hand, begam his investiga- 
tion in 1940, as. Assistant District Attorney in 
Brooklyn. Before he was. finished he discovered, 
like the later inquiry, that criminals in the 
United States were operating on the grandest 
scale, according to a federal type of government 
in which certain activities were regional, and in 
which others (murder, for example) transcended 
state boundaries. He found that while gambling 
provided the gangsters with their most spec- 
tacular sources of income, they had many other 
means of livelihood, most of which involved 
intimidation of outsiders. Though many of the 
leading gangsters had been frequently arrested, 
the number of convictions against them was ex- 
tremely small, mainly because of the corruption 
of local police and politicians. After a criminal 
named Kid Twist Reles had agreed to ‘talk’, 
Mr. Turkus was: able to send sever of Reles’ 
associates to the electric chair. 

Mr. Turkus’ approach is that of the profes- 
sional, while Senator Kefauver might be de- 
scribed as the enthusiastic amateur. Mr. Turkus 
is a little sour about the Senate Committee, and 
perhaps with some justification. The Committee, 
he implies—and Senator Kefauver’s book sug- 
gests, at times—came late and wide-eyed upon 
the scene of American crime. Its members occa- 
sionally seem as much dazzled as: disgusted by 
the ill-gotten wealth flashed in front of them. 
They were, it may be, in too much of a hurry. 


_And, especially in the later stages, they came 


near to ballyhoo, whem their ‘ television circus’ 
(as Mr. Turkus calls it at one point) tried to 
conduct, before a vast audience, a modern 
morality play: a play apt to turn into a Punch- 
and-Judy show, in which the immoral Punch 
thwacked the Policeman. 

But Mr. Turkus is too hard on Senator 
Kefauver;, whose book, though it bears the marks 
of over-hasty production, is nevertheless re- 
markably interesting. By contrast, Murder, Inc. 
is more detailed and in a sense more expert, with 
its horrifying accounts of premeditated murder, 
of ‘packages’, ‘shylocks’ and ‘schlammins’. 
Unfortunately its documentary effect is weakened 
by its prose-style, which one supposes to be the 
contribution of Mr. Feder (‘ And he was tough. 
Very, very tough .. . Reles was just tough all 
over’). 

However, taken together the two books offer 
a striking picture of crime and of law enforce- 
ment im the United States. The size and hetero- 
geneity of the country, and its conflicting tangle 
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by the general reader for the 
pleasure it gives. The latter will 
feel, when he lays it down, that 
there is at least one of the kings 


of England whom he has come to 
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entered, and whose anxieties he 


has shared.” 
VISCOUNT NORWICH (Dly. Telegraph). 
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of administrations, present the lawbreaker with 
excellent opportunities, and make the task of 
such men as Mr. Turkus nightmarishly difficult. 
The New York conurbation, for instance, is 
parcelled out between three different states and 
a host of local bodies. State, county, municipal 
and federal agencies, jealous of one another, fail 
to co-operate. This is especially true of the 
relations between the F.B.I. and local officers. 
The F.B.I., as both books state, works in con- 
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temptuous secrecy, keeping to itself the results 
of its investigations. But the reason for this 
aloofness is the important point: the F.B.I. 
dare not trust corrupt local .police officers. 

In a way, the most alarming feature of both 
books is not the criminality of the criminal that 
they reveal, but the passivity and dishonesty of 
patrolmen and chiefs, of mayors, of state legisla- 
tures, of revenue agents and even of judges. Cor- 
ruption among such people appears to be so 
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widespread as to vitiate the recommendations of 
Senator Kefauver, most of which aim at stricter 
law-enforcement. Mr. Turkus is more realistic, 
in observing that ‘ organised crime could not 
last forty-eight hours if every official charged 
with law enforcement . . . were incorruptible ’. 
But even he can propose little more by way of 
solution than a national crime commission 
(which Senator Kefauver also favours) to co- 
ordinate the efforts of existing agencies. 


Museum Pieces. By William Plomer. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Zorba the Greek. By Nikos Kazantzaki. Lehmann, 15s. 
Tom Tallion. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


ODERN life is so complex that we either 
have to reject almost the whole of it in 
forder to study an infinitesimal part 
truthfully—in so far as that is possible—or we 
have to accept over-simplifications which are so 
crude that they let the essence of the matter, 
seldom larger than plankton, through their 
coarse mesh. Thousands of novels are published 
every year. And not by any means as high a 
percentage of them is trash as all of us would 
like to think. The fault lies in the richness of 
the material on which novelists may draw and/or 
the poverty of the general fiction ‘reviewer, 
who may in a week be faced with a careful 
reconstruction of the life of St. Frideswide, 
a symbolic tale of hunting turtles in the Pacific, 
a sophisticated account of life in an English 
cathedral town, and a savage story of colour 
prejudice from South Africa. ; 
Some reviewers, like those pugilists who never 
refuse a fight, become book-drunk and reel their 
uncertain way through the literary columns, 
recording for advertising managers physical 
reactions of types which proclaim their need for 
medical treatment. ‘I could not put the book 
down’. ‘I rolled on the floor with laughing”. 
Alternatively they choose the patent medicine 
technique: the tonic, ‘read’ it with an inward 
glow’, or the laxative, ‘I have seldom been so 
moved’. It is not surprising therefore that the 
reviewer who likes to think of himself as a 
critic goes to the other extreme and accepts the 
creation of university and W.E.A. lecturers, 
who, poor dears, don’t either receive review 
copies or get paid much, the thesis that there is 
such a thing as ‘The Novel’ as opposed to 
‘Fiction’. This. Calvinistic approach to novels 
argues that there is a tiny herd of sheep and 
a large and negligible flock of goats. 
The three novels chosen for the head of this 
column show the impossibility of talking about 
“The Novel’. William Plomer’s Museum Pieces 
belongs. in ‘that English tradition which at the 
moment is flowing strongest, nostalgic, witty, 
written with the conviction that the rich, 
colourful and declining way of life of the upper 
middle classes during the two wars has been 
utterly destroyed. by events following 1939. 
| Mr. Plomer sets himself to portray that way of 
life in two people, William (Toby) D’Arfey and 
his devoted, jealous and indulgent mother. Any- 
one who has read that minor classic of family 
folklore, Curious Relations, written by William 
D’Arfey and posthumously edited for him by 
William Plomer, will be prepared for Museum 
Pieces, which is not purely a biographical tran- 
scription. nor entirely a novel but ‘something 
between, which in its most fantastic flights is 
at its most factual. The _conyersations of 
'D’Arfey himself and especially set-pieces such 
as his story of mounting a motor-bicycle- in 
_ Oxford and not. learning how decelerate until 
he had been carried at monstrous speed round 
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Blenheim Palace are clearly careful recon- 
structions of the brilliant table talk of- Mr. 
Plomer’s dead friend. Perverse, fantastic, they 
cast a shadow across the general narrative, which 
in fact has its own gentle lights and shades. 
Mr. Plomer chooses to tell this story of an 
abnormal man from the point of view of a sen- 
sitive if slightly dowdy woman archivist, think- 
ing, I imagine, that the obtrusion of his own 
urbane and mannered self as narrator would do 
less justice to his fantastic friend. Unfortunately 
Jane Valance does not come: alive as a con- 
vincing character. When she is most 
authoritative, her voice rings with Mr. Plomer’s 
own conviction; while when she expatiates on 
her own feelings towards Toby and _ his 
emotions in regard to her, one feels that the 
author is merely filling the interstices of 
brilliantly reported fact with a fictitious com- 
pound in which he is not very interested. With 
this reservation, I should add that Mr. Plomer 
has succeeded in raising his two main charac- 
ters, who might by reason of their singularity 
have degenerated into figures of fantastic fun, to 
a dignity which is near heroic. The latent 
theme .of Museum Pieces is that civilised people 
when their ties with place have been cut may 
achieve some exotic efflorescence but are bound 
sooner or later to fail unless they can strike root 
elsewhere.. Mrs. D’Arfey’s little balcony garden in 
Equerry Mansions is. a miniature of the country 
estate lost through financial fecklessness. Toby 
finds his new roots in devotion to his mulatto 
mistress, a vulgar woman of ebullient vitality. 
The same theme underlies Kazantzaki’s 
Zorba the Greek, though in all other respects 
the novels are dissimilar. The narrator of the 
Greek novel is am imtellectual, a writer with an 
interest im Buddhism and at the same time the 
feeling that in devoting himself to the things of 
the mind he has cut himself off from the source 
of life itself. Seeking to re-establish contact, he 
buys a lignite mime in Crete and resolves’ to 
work it. He takes as his assistant am old Greek 
jack-of-all-trades, Zorba, who has included 
mining among his: many jobs. Their relationship 
recalls that of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
except that in this case Zorba by the exuberance 
of his normality towers head and shoulders 
above his master. Zorba describes how when he 
was a potter he found his work continually 
being ruined by the interference of his little 
finger; so he took a hatchet and cut it off. 


I looked at the sea, I looked at-the sky and 
began to reflect . . . To love like that, to take 
the hatchet and chop and feel the pain... ‘It 
reminds me’, I said, of the ascetic who, according 

- to the Golden Legend, once saw a woman who 
disturbed-him physically, so he took an axe...’ 
£The devil he didn’t!’ Zorba interposed, 
guessing what I was going to say. © Cut that off! 
To hell with the fool! The poor benighted 
innocent, that’s never an obstacle!’ 


“But’, I insisted, 
obstacle!’ 

“To what?’ 

“To your entry into the kingdom of heaven,’ 

Zorba glanced sideways at me, with a mocking 
air, and said: ‘But, you fool, that is the key 
to: paradise!” 


“it can be a very great 


Our university lecturers on ‘The Novel’ 
would find themselves hard put, if forced to 
recognise the existence of Zorba the Greek. 
Picaresque in form, it is im content a spiritual 
odyssey. Disarmingly episodic though it appears 
to be, it captures moments of tragedy and 
comedy which elude West European novelists 
with.a stricter sense of form. 

“Connoisseurs have long regarded Mr. 
Meyerstein as one of the wittiest and most 
urbane novelists of the day’, I learn from the 
book-jacket of Tom Tallion. I must confess 
that I am proved no connoisseur, since this is 
the first time I have heard of the existence of 
E. H. W. Meyerstein. Nor am I altogether con- 
vinced of his. wit or his urbanity. He is one 
of those novelists who delights in giving his 
characters. Dickensian names like Clutterbuck, 
and whem a comparatively simple name 
like Mrs. Bellew occurs, it is to prepare the 
ground for the surprise of her first name, 
Hullah. Mrs. Mallikow loves to find people in 
their niches, a characteristic she is given so that 
Mr. Tallion can nickname her. ‘ niching 
Mallikow ’. : 

Tom Tallion is a novel, written consciously 
in the manner of Smollett and Dickens, about 


Hampstead viilage at the turn of the century,- 


a tale of young Tallion growing up to learn 
enough about himself and the world to b:come 
a successful young artist and’ the husband of 
a good, simple girl from the country. None 
of the characters stakes a claim on reality and 
its violence, including among its four deaths 
ene murder and two suicides, is curiously 
remote, like a-visiom in a crystal, Mr. Meyer- 
stein’s is an unbuttoned talent, slightly obese 
and certainly unsmart, but kind'y, knowledg- 
able, and even in its affectations unconstrained. 
That his characters and the incidents of Tom 
Tallion are fictitious we do not need his assur- 
ance on the fly-leaf. But they have a hfe of their 
own, especially Tom Tallion’s father, the second- 
hand bookseller whose pride’ is that he knows 
his business so well that he has never had to 
issue a catalogue. 

Also recommended, Death of a Matera by 


Barnaby Conrad (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). 


The author is an American, who learned to fight 
bulls in Mexico, and later as the Nino de 
California appeared in the same corrida with 
Juan Belmonte. The novel -has great interest 
for those who’ like bull-fighting, though the 
story, that of a matador who has lost his nerve, 
is number one on the list of bull-fighting plots. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Science on Saturday Night 


WHY CHOOSE THE MOST relaxed hours of the 
working week to give us a programme about 
some of the more provocative aspects of modern 
science? The television programme planners did 
that to us last Saturday night. Coming on after 
the Vic Oliver show, and reversing the dramatic 
formula which demands that  high-tension 
moments shall be followed by risible- relief, 
‘Planning for Discovery’ was assuredly out of 
accord with the prevailing domestic mood in 
numerous homes. For the programme itself I 
reserve nothing but praise. No side of television 
is doing more to gratify viewers than the 
Television Film Unit, which was responsible 
for this technically effective and imaginative 
study of the important and ever growing liaison 
between pure and applied science. The resources 
made available to the producers were no doubt 
manifold and complex. Admirable discrimina- 
tion was used in rendering them down to the 
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Exhibition of Scottish Country Dancing by the Royal Scottish Country Dance Society at the 
City of Edinburgh Highland Games at Murrayfield 


requirements of a forty-minute programme, a 
far from easy task. The personal contributions 
of Sir Lawrence Bragg and Sir Edward Appleton 
gave the programme depth as well as an impres- 
sive weight of authority. I repeat, records of 
cosmic perspectives and those now all too 
familiar pictures of historic atomic explosions 


do not congenially illustrate the Saturday- 
night context. 
Mentioning the Television Film Unit, 


approval taps itself out also for that edition of 
the newsreel which last week gave us a sight, 
and some of the sounds, of American tourists 
now thronging London. This was not news in 
the strict professional sense: it was more compel- 
ling than much that is accounted news. We saw 
the tourists come and we saw them go, clinging 
to their raincoats with a mistrust which one 
hopes was only meteorological. Between, we 
followed them along the hot London pavements 
and piled with them into motor-coaches as part 
of what increasingly seemed to be a process 
rather than a holiday. At the end we listened, 
hopefully but also defiantly, to what they had 
to say about us, and their compliments made 
music in our ears. Once again Television News- 


reel had hit the mark 
of authentic human 
interest. At the cinema 
one experiences relief 
from seeing the large- 
screen newsreels after 
the size limitations of 
television. There is a 
countering satisfaction 
at home in being able 
to tone down the 
spoken commentary to 
suit oneself. The 
stylised booming speech 
of the cinema newsreels 
can be too pervasive. 
Otherwise, last week 
did not bring us notable pleasures (except 
the Mozart duet which came at the end of 
‘Edinburgh Festival Magazine’), a low-blood- 
pressure week which the fine open-air weather 
may be taken to have justified. The ‘ Night Scot’ 
programme was bedevilled by technical hitches 


from which Dimbleby extricated himself 
and his temporary colleagues of King’s 
Cross with some dexterity. Not that, in 
my opinion, this had the makings of an 
immensely worth-while programme. We 
may not have seen it all before but 
nothing occurred visually or verbally to 
remove the feeling that we had. It came 
uncomfortably close to my recent defini- 
tion here of time-wasting television, a 
subject regarding which I find that I can 
claim no lofty critical isolation. Any con- 
ceit I may have had about that has been 
summarily dissolved by the supporting 
opinions and comments that have since 
been reaching me. 

‘Edinburgh Festival Magazine’, bring- 
ing before us_some of the personalities of 
the Festival, disclosed Leslie Mitchell in 
circulation again as interviewer, while 
looking sometimes truly miserable, which 
may or may not be a non sequitur. His 
reappearance in a familiar role will have 
had wide approval: it has mine too. 
Television has so far not found anyone 
to excel him in one of its most exacting 
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Two shots (as seen by viewers on the screen) from the programme * The 
“Night Scot” Prepares’ in which Richard Dimbleby describes the preparation 
at King’s Cross locomotive depot for the express’ run to Edinburgh on 
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roles. Concurrently, and revoltingly, there is a 
suggestion that the likes of Sylvia Peters, Mary 
Malcolm, and McDonald-Hobley should no 
longer be allowed to stray so freely over into the 
margins. of informality as announcers, that tele- 
vision’s spreading prestige requires them to con- 
form to the rigid pattern established for B.B.C. 
sound broadcasting announcers: thé word 
‘groomed’ has been used. I write this looking 
as hangdog as Leslie Mitchell, having a sinking 
feeling that it will happen. Possibly it is inherent 
in a development which enables millions of 
people to look at the same thing at the same time. 
When technical hitches are of the past, television 
will need more Third Programme treatment, not 
less. Like doubtless many other viewers, I am 
irritated by the unruly haste with which, say, the 
names of the cast in a play are shown on our 
screens when time is running out, but rather that 
and the other now suddenly endearing faults of 
the present service than abject surrender to the 
compulsions of momentum. 

Echoes of the excitements communicated to 
us from the International Horse Show a fort- 
night ago still stir the memory. The pictures of 
the duel between Britain and Spain for The 
King George V Gold Cup were superb, a 
triumph of outside television broadcasting. 
“Highland Games’ also went with a swing: 
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Drawing of a radio-telescope of the future, one of the 
scientific inventions referred to in the B.B.C, television film 


‘Planning for Discovery ’ 
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more good camera work there. ‘Press Con- 
ference’ interviewed Jack Tanner, spokesman 
for the engineers, on a burning question of the 
day—wages. It ought to have made us feel the 
realities of a potentially inflammatory situation, 
which is what it failed to do. The newspaper 
side lacked forward dash and Jack Tanner, in 


goal, played a conventional game. = 
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Mistress and Masters 


“fT pO NOT BAWL’, said Zhivka~Popovich in 
“Wife of a Minister’ (Third). Still, she made 
a very good shot at it, aided with relish by 
Vida Hope, who can offer both a dangerous 
purr and a voice like a bullying gale in the 
rigging. This play, by a Serbian dramatist, 
Branislav Nushich, can be taken as a satire on’ 
political nepotism; but, on the air, it was simply 
a one-woman comedy, a tale of Humpty- 
Dumpty, in pomp and ultimate collapse, that 
could amuse for a space while it had Miss Hope 
to sustain it, but would be tiresome if allowed 
to swell into,a full evening. i 

As it was, author, actress, and producer 
(Donald McWhinnie) managed blithely to get 
away with it. There was no want of vigour in 
the woman who engraved on her visiting cards, 
“Zhivka Popovich, .Minister’s wife’, and who 
even, for the cause, endured needless dentistry 
(we shuddered at the whirring of an infernal 
machine). A Minister’s wife, it appeared, must 
have an all-gold front tooth. ‘ You don’t expect 
me to go around in my position’, she said 
reasonably, ‘as if I were naked’. Not very im- 
portant nonsense, but cheerful August listening, 
and, towards the end, with a useful bit of 
clawing for Miss Hope and Virginia Winter. 

“The Short Spring’ (Home) seemed to me 
to be governed by a man who never arrived, 
who had, indeed, died five years earlier. The 
Master, N. Brandon Higgs (or should we ca 
him the Maestro?), a famous author, had gone a 
long way simce he was the poet, Norman B. 
Higgs, who had in his life a ‘ pale golden girl’. 
Toni Block has devised a domestic comedy about 
the alarums and excursions around the ‘ golden 
girl’ (now the mother of a family), when an 
importunate biographer urges her to reveal the 
past. This is the sort of amiable piece that— 
like ‘ Wife of a Minister ’—has to establish itself 
at once. It does not grow slowly in the mind. 
You either believe or you do not: I had to 
admit on this occasion that, for all * Joyce 
Barbour’s endearing goodwill, I found from the 
first the matter (and some of the acting) to be 
both artificial and arch. And I did not feel that 
the Master, who overshadows the play, could 
have written more than a short history of his 
local philatelic society—and that not very well. 

The Master of ‘Variety Bandbox’ (Light) 
was Bernard Miles, the ‘ uncrowned king of the 
Chiltern Hills’. He has a warm, brown, vel- 
veteen-corduroy voice, and a deliberate, leaning- 
on-the-fence manner of recalling Lily, who had 
the longest hair in the western hemisphere, and 
the vicar Who used to let his legs race each 
other. Personally, I think we lose something: 
if we do not see Mr. Miles, looking like a 
gnarled tree-trunk behind his wheel, and heav- 
ing now and then into mighty laughter. But he 
has a voice that suggests mole-casts, rabbit-runs, 
and beech-glades on the hill; and it can 
strengthen the slightest jest. Certainly, I laughed 


-more at him than at the whole of the half-hour 


farce ‘Displaced Persons’ (Home). There we 
had to sympathise with the master of a ship 
whose cargo of eggs had hatched. out while on 
the high seas. After much to-and-fro, with the 
chicks refused permission to land, they were 
taken to a concentration camp and UNO was 


‘a charming 
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asked to decide their fate. Ir made cumbrous 
fooling; but the producer (Wilfrid Grantham) 
enjoyed letting us hear the clamour of the float- 
ing poultry-farm. 

Finally, a bow to the vanished ‘No Name’ 
(Home). We shall miss the slow-developing 
Collins serial. Once its people, and especially 
Isabel Dean’s Magdalen, had played themselves 
in, we did not want to lose them: I am glad 
to say that the last words were, very properly, 
“My love!’ Those words are the theme of 
“La Seconde Surprise de l’Amour’ (Third). I 
am sure that even listeners whose knowledge 
of French is equal only to that of the Dickensian 
young man who said ‘Esker’ and faded into 
silence, would have enjoyed the vocal gleam-and- 
flash- with which the French players, led by 
Madeleine Renaud and Jean Desailly, did justice 
to Marivaux. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SROKEN WORD 
Sir Max 


SUNDAY OF LAST WEEK was Sir Max Beerbohm’s 
eightieth birthday and the B.B.C. celebrated it 
by giving us a recording of ‘ A Small Boy Seeing 
Giants’, a talk which he broadcast sixteen years 
ago, and, later the same evening, a programme 
called ‘ The Seventh Man’, for which six men— 
Gordon Craig, Robert Graves, Osbert Lan- 
caster, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Michael Sadleir, 
and Frank Swinnerton—were invited each to 
broadcast a message to the birthday boy. For me, 
‘A Small Boy Seeing Giants’ was no chestnut; 
on the contrary it was brand new. Doubtless in 
1936 Sir Max’s voice spread over my house and 
garden, but in those days I had no radio-set 
and so, like the deaf adder, I refused to hear 
the voice of the charmer. And a charming talk 
it was, taking us back to a day, before those 
*nineties which Sir Max helped to adorn,-when, 
as a small boy who had tired of the land forces 
and the constabulary, and had begun to focus 
his admiration on cabinet ministers, he stood 
and watched those great ones approach No. 10, 
Downing Street, there to attend Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s garden-party. Most of us are sentimental 
at heart and so it is an exquisite indulgence to 
sit and listen to Sir Max steering a wistful course 
along the edge of the forbidden territory. without 
once violating the frontier. And it is a rare 
pleasure, too, to lie in wait for that elusive 
humour which is not conveyed by any change 
of tone in the gentle voice nor even by the 
briefest admonitory pause, but simply by some 
quite inconspicuous yet deadly word. 

“The Seventh Man’, I am sorry to say, made 
me uneasy. It produced the sort of discomfort 
I have felt at a dinner to a distinguished guest at 
which we are treated, in his presence, to speeches 
about him for all the world as if he were a 
geological specimen or some other inanimate 
object. That half-a-dozen friends and admirers 
should send greetings to Sir Max was in itself 
idea, but that we _ outsiders 
should listen-in was not so good becauce the 
result of that was that some of the speakers 
expressed themselves with one eye on Sir Max 
and the other on the audience, and this produced, 
in me at least, an inescapable sense of artificiality. 
One only of the speakers kept both his eyes on 
Max and ignored the audience, and the result of 
this was embarrassing. I felt I was intruding on 
a private talk. On the other hand, the messages 
that came off best were those in which the 
senders kept both eyes on the audience and so 
were not messages at all. The idea, in fact, 
proved unworkable in practice. 

My views about ‘The Critics’ contradict 
themselves from week to week, which seems to 
imply that this old stager is still full of life. Last 
week I found them in particularly good form. 
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Alan Pryce-Jones, Freda Bruce Lockhart, Denis 
Mathews, Paul Dehn; and A. V. Coton make an 
excellent team because they are all exceptionally 
good conversationists and are evidently on good 
terms with each other. What interested me most 
as critic was the radio critic’s criticism of ‘ The 
Critics’ and the discussion that followed. This 
task fell to Freda Bruce Lockhart and her re- 
marks were very much to the point. When she 
pointed to the need for some sort of bridge 
between the set speech of the specialist and the 
spontaneous discussion which follows it, I 
applauded loudly, and no wonder when I had 
done so myself (rather crossly, I’m afraid) some 
months ago. Was it she or Paul Dehn who made 
a further bright suggestron—that the free dis- 
cussion should come first and the specialist’s set 
piece afterwards, so that it should come as an 
authoritative summing-up? It is a suggestion 
which, I think, is well worth trying out. In this 
reversed order spontaneous might slide into pre- 
pared with no perceptible jolt. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Edinburgh Concerts 


THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL has been more fully 
“covered’* by the B.B.C. than ever before, and 
it has been as impossible for the listener at home 
to hear everything that has been done as it has 
been for the visitor to Edinburgh. Thus I had 
to miss the Festival Quartet’s concert on 
Wednesday in order to hear ‘Der Freischutz’, 
which has been long neglected: by our profes- 
sional opera companies, though there have been 
broadcasts of it, notably of a performance by 
the Hamburg Opera. Last week’s performance 
seemed to me first-rate and it is a long time 
since I have heard such consistently good singing 
in a German opera. The opera had a rather 
frigid reception from superior persons, who 
found it naive and melodramatic. Of course it 
is! But surely we are not so hard-boiled that we 
cannot enjoy such a thoroughly good theatrical 
entertainment and, provided we exercise a little 
imagination about its conventions, a thrilling 
drama served up with such efficiency and finish. 
And if the music is not always. first-rate, it 
always serves its dramatic purpose when sung 
and played with conviction. My only criticism 
would be that the Wolf’s Glen scene was too 
coolly handled by the conductor. This is surely 
an occasion for playing all out, even though the 
heavens fall—which indeed should happen. 

I must defer until next week consideration of 
‘Mathis der Maler’, whose production has been 
the outstanding event of the Festival, and, with 
a recommendation to listeners not to miss ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier* tomorrow, will deal here with 
some of the concerts which have been broadcast. 

There have been the usual grumbles from the 
critics that the programmes are unenterprising, 
and certainly from the point of view of the 
metropolitan concert-goer there is nothing novel 
about ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ or ‘ Ein Helden- 
leben’ or “Das Lied von der Erde’. But we 
should remember that local audiences do not 
hear these works except at festival-time and they 
seem to be the things that visitors like to hear. 
The programme committee are to be pitied, in 
that when they do choose some unusual work 
like Berlioz’s ‘L’Enfance du Christ’, of which 
Sir Thomas Beecham gave an exquisite perform- 
ance (broadcast in the Scottish Home Service) 
with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and an 
excellent solo quartet (Arda Mandikian, Léopold 
Simoneau, André Vessiéres, and Bruce Boyce) 
they are confronted with a pile of unsold tickets. 

On the other hand one could hardly be sur- 
prised that the more expensive seats did not sell 
out for last Tuesday’s concert given by the 
Concertgebouw under: Rafael Kubelik. Smetana’s 
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“Bartered Bride’ Overture, Suk’s Meditation on 
“St. Wenceslaus’ for strings (which would have 
done well enough in the Freemasons’ Hall), 
Janaéek’s ‘Taras Bulba’, an uncouth and 
barbarous composition across whose pages a 
Valkyrie pranced now and again; and Mahler’s 
First Symphony, which might be nicknamed 
the ‘ Interminable ’—this was neither good pro- 
gramme-building nor good box office. The 
previous evening, listeners had the opportunity of 
hearing the orchestra play the ‘ Pastoral’ Sym- 
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phony under van Beinum, a poetical per- 
formance which was marred by some changes— 
not merely broadenings—of tempo, for ‘ effects” 
sake, in the finale. The only effect obtained was 
to hold up the impetus of the movement and 
spoil its shape. 

By an excellent arrangement listeners have 
been able to hear some of the morning concerts 
repeated from a studio later in the day—among 
them two of the Royal Philharmonic Chamber 
Orchestra’s programmes conducted by John 


okey, 


Pritchard. These included Strauss’ last orches- 
tral work, a novelty worth hearing, though the 
balance of clarinet and bassoon work seems to 
have been miscalculated by the composer. Having 
now seen Mr. Pritchard in action in the concert- 
hall, I am glad to find the eye confirming what 
the ear had told me, that he is a conductor 
with a real command of his métier, decisive in 
action but economical. of gesture—not, in fact, 
one of your Salome-dancers. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Herbert Howells and his Music 


By JOAN CHISSELL 


“Hymnus Paradisi’ will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on Wednesday, September 10 (Home Service) 


T the age of twenty Herbert Howells en- 
joyed the rare distinction of hearing his 
Mass in the Dorian Mode, written 
while in statu pupillari, performed 
under Sir Richard Terry in Westminster Cathe- 
dral in 1912. Since then he has never ceased 
to find his chief inspiration in ecclesiastical 
buildings and ail that they stand for musically, 
but it was not till he was fifty-eight that a large 
Three Choirs Festival audience, assembled in 
Gloucester Cathedral during September, 1950, 
heard the first performance of the major work 
for which all who believed in him had long 
been waiting, ‘Hymnus Paradisi’. By now it 
has not only established itself, like Elgar’s 
oratorios, in the Three Choirs Festival annual 
programme, but has also been sung by all the big 
choral societies throughout the country, and on 
November 9 of this year is to be given its first 
performance in Germany. 

Gloucester was happily chosen for its first 
performance, for Howells, like so many of 
England’s most notable composers, is a West 
Country man. The string quartet ‘In Glou- 
cestershire’ (1924) is his most overt tribute to 
his native countryside, whose deeper influence 
can, on his own admission, be felt still more 
‘subtly in the Piano Quartet (1916), dedicated 
to ‘The Hill at Chosen and Ivor Gurney who 
knows it’. He has summarised the matter in 
words that cannot be improved upon: ‘no young 
man born and bred within sight of the Malvern 
Hills could be unaffected (melodically especially) 
by their gentle outlines, nor see those hills from 
a distance without some quietude and haziness 
falling upon his harmonic schemes’. The flat 
seventh of the Dorian Mode, a powerful influ- 
ence on his early melody, is all that he has 
taken from traditional folk-song. But the spirit 
of nature in her gentler aspects, as. manifested 
in the mellow West Country, has certainly done 
much in his case to ‘ impress with quietness and 
beauty’, and to give his style a gracious, un- 
demonstrative intimacy. His acute sensitiveness 
to atmosphere, or genius loci, becomes all the 
more apparent when considered in the light of 
his third, ‘rough-hewn’ (his own adjective) 
Violin Sonata in E minor, written under the 
direct influence of a visit to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1923. 

It was in the West Country, too, that the 
immemorial sounds of choral music first fell on 
the composer’s ears, and in spite of his several 
fastidiously fashioned chamber works and one 
or two. well-established orchestral pieces such. 
as ‘Procession’ and ‘Puck’s Minuet’ (both 
encored at their first Queen’s Hall performances 
in 1919 and 1922) it isthrough his choral music— 
in the great English tradition—that Howells has 
best revealed the depth of his roots. Early 
experiences of amateur choral societies in Glou- 
cestershire and the Welsh borderland, singing 


in church as a boy chorister, five years of daily 
services in a cathedral (before he came to 
Stanford at the R.C.M., Howells was articled 
to Brewer at Gloucester), and annual Three 
Choirs Festivals could scarcely have failed to 
make an impression on a mind so sensitive; the 
1912 Mass, ‘Sine Nomine’ (written for the 
1922 Gloucester Festival), and many other 
anthems and motets were but early manifesta- 
tions of the desire to set voices echoing in lofty 
buildings which has now achieved complete ful- 
filment in ‘Hymnus Paradisi’, and in a new, 
as yet unfinished, large-scale setting of the Mass. 
During his war-time organistship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, this same desire found 
outlet in a series of settings of the Canticles 
dedicated to ecclesiastical buildings which both 
acoustically and architecturally had proved -an 
inspiration—Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
St. Paul’s, and Canterbury Cathedrals, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, York Minster, and the Chapels of 
King’s, Cambridge, and New College, Oxford. 

There are several answers to the frequently 
asked question why it is that Howells delayed 
his magnum opus for so long. In the first place, 
teaching at the R.C.M. and adjudicating at 
competition festivals all over the country had 
made heavy claims-on his time. Then, again, 
he is acutely self-critical He has destroyed 
many songs, withdrawn his second Violin 
Sonata and both his Piano Concertos, and has 
always made a habit of withholding composi- 
tions from publication until absolutely convinced 
that nothing further could be achieved by 
revision—a Cello Concerto sketched in 1939 has 
still not yet been released, to mention but one 
of several instances. It is this passion for per- 
fection in detail of workmanship which above 
all else has drawn him to the miniature rather 
than to the large canvas for so many years of 
his life, but now that ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ has 
opened the floodgates of his inspiration, we can 
confidently look forward to other works of equal 
stature from his pen. 

The fons et origo of ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ was 
the early death in 1935 of the composer’s only 
son, Michael Kendrick Howells, to whom the 
work is dedicated. In his own programme note 
for the initial performance of the work in 1950, 
Howells revealed that his feelings first found 
outlet in a setting of a Latin poem by Pru- 
dentius (348—c.405), the ‘Hymnus circa ex- 
sequies defuncti’, as a five-movement sequence 
for unaccompanied voices. A great deal of the 
original music has been retained in the present 
form of the work for soprano and tenor soloists, 
double .choir and orchestra, though the only 
Prudentius words which remain are those in the 
dedication. 

As we now know it, ‘Hymnus Paradis” can 
best be described as an English counterpart of 
Brahms’ German Requiem, in that it is essen- 


tially a Requiem even though, after the opening 
“Requiem aeternam’ chorus, it departs from 
the traditional text in favour of words of the 
composer’s Own choosing. These, it can be seen 
at once, speak of ‘emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity’, of the comfort and hope to be found 
in the heart-easing words of the Scriptures as 
shown in the twenty-third Psalm ‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd’, the hundred and twenty-first 
Psalm ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills’ 
(which is combined with the Latin ‘ Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus, Domimus Deus Sabaoth’), ‘I 
heard a voice from heaven” from the Burial 
Service, and lastly, ‘Holy is the True Light’ 
from the Salisbury Divrnal, as translated by Dr. 
G. H. Palmer for the Bridges The Spirit of Man. 
All the darkness and b‘tterness of death are 
concentrated in the opening orchestral prelude 
which constitutes the first of the six movements, 
but the prayer for the departed, ‘ Requiem 
aeternam’ (No. II) brings forward the phrase 
“lux perpetua’, and henceforth all is light—as 
one discerning critic put it ‘the blaze of a 
thousand suns in the “ Sanctus”, golden radi- 
ance in the penultimate “I heard a voice”, and 
at the last, the light of dawn’. 

Always in a Requiem the main musical 
problem for the composer is how to achieve the 
necessary contrast within one predominating 
mood. Howells has solved it brilliantly with his 
“Sanctus” (No. IV), which, with its rhythm'c 
impetus, its blazing F sharp major tonality, and 
its scoring, once aptly described as ‘a shining 
noise’, forms a splendid apex to the arch-like 
construction of the work as a whole (each 
movement, incidentally, is a shapely smaller arch 
in itself). Vaughan Williams, when asked to 
reveal his outstanding musical memories during 
the Festival cs Britain, cited the sound of the 
trumpets in this ‘ Sanctus’ as one of the two. 

The listener may occasionally be reminded, 
idiomatically, of Vaughan Williams—as at the 
soprano’s start of ‘The Lord is my shepherd’ ' 
(No. IIE) and in the semi-chorus in ‘I heard 
a voice’ (No. VI), sometimes even o2 Holst in 
the deployment of a 7/4 rhythm. But the very 
complexity of Howells’ style—the intricate 
tracery of his melodic lines, his chromatic decor- 
ation of a basically diatonic harmonic scheme, 
and the many-stranded interweaving of his tex- 
ture—should be sufficient to reveal the subtlety 
that gives his musical personality its individuality 
and its distinction. No choir has yet found the 
work easy, but every singer has rejoiced in the 
task of mastering a work so deeply felt, so 
sensitively written, and so eloquent in _ its 
visionary beauty. 


Music and Musicians (1s. 6d.) is a new popular 
illustrated monthly edited by Evan Senior. The 
first number contains contributions by Neville 
Cardus, George Weldon, and Charles Reid. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


RECIPES FROM ITALY 


I RETURNED FROM my last Italian trip with a 
small, satisfactory harvest of recipes which I 
had gathered along the coast around Viareggio. 
My family always makes straight for the beach, 
and there we suddenly heard a shrill blare from 


a small, brass trumpet, and marching along the - 


sands in a spotless white coat came a Bomberino 
man. He was carrying a wicker basket filled with 
the most. delicious doughnuts. Fried in small, 
thin rectangles of about two-and-a-half by four 
inches these doughnuts are rolled up over a 
filling of sweetened, vanilla-flavoured,. whipped 
cream. When I make them at home I have to 
use cream substitute, of course. 

When we got back to our hotel we were intro- 
duced for the first time to spaghetti and fish. 
This is a mixture with tomato and mussels, and 
is wonderfully rich and cheap to make. Cook the 
spaghetti for about ten minutes in slightly 
salted, fast-boiling water. Wash and beard the 
mussels (that means tugging off the whiskers 
which you will find clinging to the outside of 
the shells), then fast-boil them for one minute 
in a lidded pan—with water only, if you want 
to be very economical, but you can add a little 
white wine plus a small onion chopped very 
finely, a leaf of lemon peel, and a teaspoon of 
chopped parsley. You then take the mussels out 
of their shells, strain the liquor, fold in the 
tomato purée, add the mussels, a dash of un- 
sweetened milk to thicken, and pour the whole 
mixture over the spaghetti. 

One day we went along the coast to the next 
town, Forte dei Marmi, and sat down to dinner 
in a garden of palm trees and purple bougain- 
villea im. full flower. Here the waiter set an 
enormous greaseproof paper parcel in front of 
us. The Italians on this part of the coast bake 
any number of fish together like this, prepared 
im advance, and put in the oven about half an 
hour before meal time. Use, say, two small cod 
cutlets, a few prawns, and about a dozen 
scrubbed mussels in their shells. Arrange them 


neatly on the paper, add a little chopped parsley, 
a squeeze of lemon juice, a tablespoon of oil, 
wrap them up and bake. The fish make their own 
natural juices as they cook, and, as you can see, 
the variations on this theme are endless. 

Another day we~drove into Florence, and 
there we ate enormous steaks, Bistekka alla 
Fiorentina—but I do not propose to discuss 
them. What really interested me was*the seem- 
ingly unattractive but quite delicious cold, 
cooked butter-beans which were served with the 
steak. These are mixed at the table with oil, 
vinegar, a little rub of garlic clove around the 
dish, and a generous seasoning of salt and 
pepper. We have cold butter-beans at home now 
with a precious grilled chop, or with breast 
pieces of rabbit batted very flat with a rolling 
pin, egged, breadcrumbed, and fried. 

Back at Viareggio, we ended our day with a 
typical supper of Pizzas and beer. Here is an 
English version of Pizza which is filling, and 
makes a splendid family supper dish. You can 
prepare it in advance and re-heat it when you 
come home after an evening at- the cinema or 
elsewhere. Roll out some good pastry to about 
half-an-inch thickness and cut into circles. Lay 
these on a floured baking sheet. Cover com- 
pletely with slices of’ tomato, short strips of 
anchovies, thin slices of cheese, and some small 
bits of olive if you have any to spare. Sprinkle 
lightly with oil and pepper, and bake in a steady 
pastry oven. 

FRANCES DALE 


USES FOR TOMATOES 


Tomato pulp is useful.in many ways for soups, 
sauces, curries, summer drinks, and so on. But 
remember—do not use.a copper pan for tomato 
as it spoils the colour. 

Skin the tomatoes first as it saves sieving later. 
To skin, pour boiling water over the tomatoes, 
then cold, when the skins can be peeled off 
easily. Place in a greased pan with just enough 
water to prevent sticking—say a quarter of a 
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Housewife 


pint to each 2 lb.—with a good pinch of salt 
and a small teaspoon of castor sugar: Bring 
slowly to the boil over a gentle heat and, when 
it is completely pulped, seal at once. When it is 
cold make sure your seal is perfect; label the jar 
and put on the date. 

For tomato juice take off the heat just before 
the pulping stage is reached, pour into a bag 
made of butter-muslin and set to drip, as for 
jelly. Scald the bag first so that the juice will 
drip through it easily. If you want a clear juice 
do not squeeze the bag. Next day, bottle and 
sterilise by bringing to the boil; boil for ten 


‘minutes. Fill the jars and seal in the usual way: 


you cam use what is left in the bag to make 
soup. 
ANNE BEATON 
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FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER (page 363): MP. 
(Labour) for Brentford and Chiswick, 1945- 
50; journalist and author 

ARTHUR GAITSKELL, C_M.G. (page 365): Mana- 
ging Director of the Sudan Gezira Board, 
1950-April, 1952, and Manager of the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate, 1945-50 

Dr. Ropert L. F Boyp (page 369): LCI. 
Research Fellow, Physics Department, Uni- 
versity College, London 

Dr. NORMAN WRIGHT (page 373): Chief Scien- 
tific Adviser to the Ministry of Food since 
1947 

ALAN BULLOCK (page 375): Lecturer in Modern 
History, Oxford University, and Censor of St. 
Catherine’s Society, Oxford; author of the 
forthcoming Hitler: A Study in Tyranny 

IAN Watt (page 378): Assistant’ Professor of 
English Literature, University of California 

H. A. POWELL (page 384): Assistant Lecturer in 
Social Anthropology, University College, 
London; did a year’s research in the Trobri- 
and Isles under the auspices of the Horniman 
Scholarship Trust 


Crossword No. 1,166. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


3 * By Pone 


* * 
Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


First post on Thursday, September 11 


CLUES 
1B 
12 Usually open, might be where you eat if you 
happen to be old-fashioned (10). 


14-17 Ape (8). + 
15 With pomp and- circumstance (8). 
Vi See 14. 


19 Treated letters as missiles (8). 
22 Nick (S)- 


23 See, 35. 
24 Camellias, but not the Dame’s (8). 
26 See 30. 
28 See 5. 
29-7 Disused thoroughfare (6). 


Ranked lowest-upper in the class-system (7). 

Ranked Edith as soft (11). 

33 Long creature with red legs (10). 

34 Briefly put and’ soon parted (3). 

Poem once common to both sexes (7). 

36 It’s about fifty-fifty that the minor prophet will 
make a bad trader (11). 

4k Monsoon forest? (13). 


1U 

2 Sounds the way for the Wedding March (10). 

3  Where.they put the fag-ends in the port (5). 

4 Difficult start to a race (5S). 
5-28A Might turn to rain or go away (6). 

& See 9. 

vi See 29. 

8  ‘ He’s gone to the , aroon ”, (Tennyson) (6). 
9-6 Cuckoo song starts (5). 

10 Company for Jonah (4). 

Yi: Victim of 33 (10). 


13 Work out the works (9). 

16 P. Scipio Aemilianus and M. Aurelius (6). 
17 A. poet ran there in disguise. (8). 

18 Eat a round hole without the equipment (8). 
20 Better Eastern half (5). 

24 Measured yard-stick outside the pale (S). 

25 Complete porter (6). 

27 Yellow flower-de-luce (3). 

Wouldn’t make a horse-hair sofa exactly (7). 
32 Turn and this tear is abuse unexpectedly (4) 


37-38 The o’ Tullochgorum (4). 
39-40 Grass-land (4), 
Solution of No. 1,164 
xX Y 
AV 6 CD. Ele. G Aol J 
Prizewinners: Ist 
prize: D. J. Frye 
(Worcester Park); 
2nd. prize: ©. E: 
Barham (Farn- 
ham); 3rd prize: 
J. B. Sykes (Bir- [Hlolals 
ee canoer 


siadeseee 


NOTES 

X: BlI—D3. Meal for R. L. Stevenson’s donkey in the 
Cévennes. I. SOBOL (anag.). 2. LOB-AS. 3. ALOES 
(-GLARE-WT) (anag.). 6. Worn generally by Foot Regi- 
ments. 9. Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine the Great’, V, 1. 
10. THROW-S-TER. 

Y: G7—I? DOD(-OS) (anag.). 3. Anag. 4. ‘ Cymbeline ’, 
IV, 3. 5S. Anag. 8. LODES(-MAN). 9. Five cents. 10. 
(VILLA- )JLOBOS. (anag.). 


400 


Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pare for- these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey -Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to obtain degrees, 
thereby increasing their mental 
abilities, widening their outlook, 
and raising their status. 


Prospectus 


may be obtained from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES5, 


WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD 


Take up 


WATER COLOUR 


ioe 


SIX FAMOUS ARTISTS 
TEACH YOU BY POST 


Here is a unique opportunity to get personal 
tuition in Water Colour from some of. the 
leading Water Colour Artists of our ‘time. A 
Pupil writes: 


*“*had seven pictures accepted 
by the local Art Club. One of 
them sold. To reach this stand- 
ard is a credit to your Course, 
considering I had never tried 
anything original before.” 


The Course is a Sheer joy, easy, inexpensive. 
Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, etc. You are 
taught in fullest detail how to paint Landscapes 
and Skies, Seaand Shore. Animal] and Bird Life. 


Still Life and Flowers, by men who have made 
a life-time’s study of these’ branches of Art. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


describes Postal 
Courses for ab- 
solute Beginners 
and Advanced 
Studentscovering 
every branch of 
Art. Send for it 
now to Percy V. 
Bradshaw, 
Principal. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. 
(Dept. TL45) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D,., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; Ce8ctL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A,CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M,SC.SYD. 


Arts Director; 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


LONDON “UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


@ The Degrees of the University of London are open to all without 
residence at the University or attendance at lectures. Normally 
three examinations have to be passed but two only under certain 
conditions. U.C.C. prepares students for the Entrance require- 
ments, and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in Arts, 
Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, etc. 


Tuition is also giyen for Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, and various 
other Diplomas and Certificates. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, with a staff 
of highly qualified graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching 
by post. The moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. 


From 1920-1951 more than 34, ,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


% Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SEPTEMBER 4 1952 


Be a Master 
of English 


Ambitious men and women in all 
parts are writing to the Regent Institute 
for details of its unique Postal Course 
in Effective English. There are solid 
reasons for the great interest aroused 
by this Course. To mention one or 
two = 

(a) The Course contains just the 

things the student needs to know. 
It enables him to develop the 
power ‘of ready and attragtive 
expression and to avoid embar- 
rassing errors in speech and writing. 
(b) The tuition is so planned that 
the student makes noticeable 
progress within a few hours. 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391D), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a free copy of the 
prospectus, ‘WORD MASTERY.” 
There is no obligation. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.G.4: 


SAFEGUARD YOUR DOG FOR LIFE 


against loss with this. medallion 
specially engraved for each member 
of the Lucky Dog Club. 


Guaranteed treatment 
in emergency. 
Free advice on all dog 
problems. 
Useful Owner’s Handbook. 
Holiday accommodation list. 


Each membership fee helps to carry on the 
great work of 


CANINE () DEFENCE 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
10 Seymour Street, London, W.|1 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E,M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation, Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


E.M.1, INSTITUTES, associated with H.M. ee 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, ete, 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, WA. 
Please send free book. 


NAME 225, => 
ADDRESS 


Panelled Oak Tablet 
_ Illustrated 
BOOKLETS Post. Free 
A Stained Glass Windows 
B War Memorial Tablets 
C Church Furniture 


G. MAILE & SON, LTD. 


The Stained Glass Artists 


Van Heusen 


. . » the ‘ quality’ shirt 

that proves what good 
materials, sound sewman- 
ship and long life mean 
in terms of economy. 


AscisTeRED 
TRADE MARE 
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